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FROM THE EDITOR 


his magazine is unlike any other en- 
vironmental magazine you'll ever see. It’s inde- 
pendent. It’s practical. It’s got a sense of humor. 
It’s written as much for people who never leave 
the city as for wilderness backpackers. We all 
live on the same planet. 

People ask me why I started this magazine. 
Very simply, it’s because I want to read it. love 
beautiful nature photography, but it doesn’t tell 
me what I need to know. What is all this plastic 
I'm lugging home from the supermarket? Can I 
really compost in my tiny backyard? Is fish still 
safe to eat? 

I want explanations that go beyond sensa- 
tional headlines. I want both sides of the story — 
not only an industry viewpoint, but not only an 
environmentalist viewpoint, either. I searched 
fora magazine that was more about people than 
about wildlife, and that 
didn’t assume I was a 
rural homesteader, | 
wanted some help fig- 
uring out what cando, 
day to day, that would 
make a difference. 

That's why [started 


In each issue, 
you'll find useful de- 
partments like “Keep- 
ers” (p. 52) and blunt 
ones like “In the 
Dumpster” (p. 64). 
You'll also find: 
ean article that’s roll- 
up-your-sleeves practi- 
cal — information you 
can put into practice; 
ea look at the environ- 
mental science behind 
the news and the 
choices we face as indi- 
viduals and together; 
ea food and health article that sorts out every- 
day risks with an eye toward which risks are ac- 
ceptable and which are not; 
ea gardening article with practical advice on 
how to restore health to our own ecosystems 
(our backyards); 
ealookat how we gotinto this mess—and some 
lifestyle changes that could lead the way out. 


The next question people ask me is why I 
named it GARBAGE. The magazine named it- 
self! When the staff was gearing up for this new 
project, we found ourselves referring to itas “the 
garbage magazine.” I guess that was easier to 
say than “the environmental magazine” — and 
more to the point. We knew our magazine would, 


In the next issue of 
GARBAGE 
The Diaper Debate 

Composting in Small Yards 


Organic Foods: Are You Getting 
What You Pay For? 


How to Cut Home Energy Use 
Clean Fuels/Clean Cars 


atits core, be about waste: wasteful habits, solid 
waste, waste of resources, hazardous waste, 
waste that shouldn't be waste, waste that pol- 
lutes and enters the food chain... nother words, 
garbage. 

We stuck with the obvious name. 

There's a more subtle meaning behind the 
name, too. Early on, we read a thought-provok- 
ing editorial in a major newspaper that said 
solving our garbage crisis was going to require 
a change in attitude. Not likely for us greedy 
Americans, the writer sniffed. I had an immedi- 
ate reaction: “What garbage!” 

Attitudes can so change. A change in atti- 
tude after the second world war — one fostered 
by economists and marketing genius —is partly 
to blame for the garbage crisis we have today. 
(See the centerfold.) I’ve seen many attitudes 
changeinmy ownlife- 
time. Think about 
smoking in public, 
Think about our col- 
lective attitudes about 
women in society... 
or glasnost, Think of 
how your own as- 
sumptions and habits 
have changed in the 
course of your life 

When it comes to 
safeguarding our en- 
vironment, I truly be- 
lieve Americans are 
ready for a change in 
attitude. We know 
quite well that we're 
fouling our own nest. 
We're tired of inferior 
consumer goods; the 
growing demand for 
quality is also a rejec- 
tion of throwaway 
products, We want to get off the consume-it/ 
trash-it treadmill. 

How to begin? With individual choice — 
you do what you can do — and I promise that 
GARBAGE will provide do-able tips and tools. 
1 hope, too, that we'll offer a dose of common 
sense and perspective. And I hope GARBAGE 
will be one signpost on that path to a new 
attitude. 


Thank you so much for picking us up. 
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N. pun intended, I think the 


ripe for a magazine called GAR- 
BAGE. | congratulate you on your courage 
to “tell it like itis” and to name it likewise. 
Although Iam a writer, illustrator and 
cartoonist by profession (“There Oughta be 
a Law!”, United Features Syndicate, 13 
years), I did get involved in local politics a 
few years back and got myselfelected Coun- 
cilman on the Town Board of East Hamp- 
ton, N.Y. For four years, I served as Chair- 
man of the Town Dumps committee as well 
as the Parks, Beaches, Harbors, and Waters 
committees. Over that period, I became in- 
timately acquainted with garbage, rubbish, 
litter, pollution, 
and all the other ills 
that beset our envi- 
ronment. Thus | 
have had experi- 
ence on both sides 
of the fence: as a 
critic and com- 
plainer, and as one 
whohashadacrack 
at trying to do 
something aboutit, 
Iapplaud your 
approach to these 
often controversial 
issues, especially 
your use of humor 
to lighten what 
could be an un- 
pleasant, unattrac- 
tive subject. 
Oh. The sketch 
to the left is of a 
sign Lused to see in 
New York City. 
Somebody had 
added a period af- 
ter “sweep,” and | 
was always con- 
fused as to how one went about “refusing” 
into the street. Thank you for not getting so 
fancy that you'd name your magazine Ref- 
use instead of GARBAGE. 


Frank Borth 
Montauk, N.Y. 


time i: 


| have been composting for 
many years, never put chemical fertilizer in 
my garden, and I recycle, recycle, recycle. 
My questions for you: 
Is your magazine made of nonre- 
cyclable paper? 
Does your magazine contain glossy 
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pages? 

Are toxicinks used to coloranything at 
all in your magazine? 

If you can answer NO to all of the 
above questions, I will consider a subscrip- 
tion. Are you gutsy enough to respond to 
this letter? I wonder! 


Elizabeth Holl 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


Ispill my guts on p. 50. And, in answer to your 
questions, no, no, no. — P. Pore 


A. I watched my hand stroke 


out the characters G-A-R-B-A-G-E on my 
check, [ couldn’t help but think, “What am 
I doing? I'm writing a check for a magazine 
that doesn’t exist yet and it’s called 
GARBAGE!” | must be some kind of fool. 
But I feel the need for your type of journal is 
worth the risk, 

I would pose one very important ques- 
tion to you: What measures are you taking 
to ensure that your product is environmen- 
tally sound? 

Texpect you to address thisin your first 
few issues; it would help convince me and 
others that you practice what you preach. 


Kelly Klepinger 
Westminster, Calif. 


M, wife and | are almost- 


charter subscribers to Old-House Journal. 
Your mixture of inspirational pieces and 
nitty-gritty practical information, the depth 
and breadth of your coverage of important 
issues, the degree of give-and-take with 
your readers, your regular information 
about needed sources and resources, and 
your unfailing sense of humor — this com- 
bination seems to me unique in any field. 
Regarding GARBAGE: My wife and | 
have long been concerned with environ- 
mental issues, composting our leaves and 
garbage, supporting Massachusetts’ bottle 
bill, and striving to minimize our waste in 
general. | became involved in more-than- 
personalenvironmentalaction only last fall, 
when our town formed a trash advisory 
committee. As a member of this group, I 
have learned vastly more about solid-waste 
collection and disposal and the practical 
issues in recycling and composting than I 
would ever have imagined was worth 
knowing. As a result of our work, 
Chelmsford has adopted a curbside collec- 


tion program for recyclables and com- 
postable yard waste. Our next challenge is 
toget the rest of the citizensas excited about 
the program as we are, so that we get maxi- 
mum participation 

Assuming that you bring to GARBAGE 
the same breadth, depth, and quality of 
coverage that have made OH] famous, it 
will surely become an invaluable resource 
as we work to extend and refine this pro- 
gram. Please accept my best wishes and en- 
couragement in this worthwhile endeavor. 


Michael P. Anthony 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


I of course, have no idea who 
your marketing people are, but you ought 
to fire the lot of them for even suggesting 
such a ludicrous name for a magazine. | 
would never buy it. 


Unsigned 
Northern Virginia 


Could’ve been worse! Garbage is only part of the 
problem, as noted in the book review on p. 58. 
— the editors 


W... I read your [dir 


mail] letter, I thought I heard myself talking 
tomyself. You reproduce my own thoughts, 
so beautifully and exactly! 

I have been a charter member of sev- 
eral publications in recent and not-so-ri 
cent years, but I can’t think of another sub- 
ject in which I’m more interested at this mo- 
ment than yours: Garbage! 

Good luck in this venture. I imagine 
you are young people, and I applaud your 
energy and commitment to saving our 
world, I am nearing the end of my life, 
grateful that I lived in a time that was less 
polluted, less hectic, less cynical and 
worldly. 

Sometimes I would like to be younger 
and taking up the sword to dobattleagainst 
so much environmental carnage. 

Well, again, good luck! 


Ann Middleton 
Albany, Calif. 


| decided to risk it and enter my 
subscription to GARBAGE. 

I've waited a long time for a journal 

like this! Over the years, I have modified 
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Sz companies talk about the 
environment. At Coors, we've 
done something about it. We've 
taken a leadership role in the 
industry. 

We know that when a person 
walks through a forest he changes 
it, just with his footprints, We also 
know there are some natural 
resources which can never be 
replaced once they are consumed 
f or lost. That's why Coors has 
devoted so much time, and so 
many resources, to programs that 
can help protect our environment. 

We feel a responsibility to do 
more than just encourage conser- 
vation. We want to act. That's why 
we pioneered the recyclable 
aluminum can. 

Part of the American dream 
is an abundant and clean envi- 
ronment for this and future 
generations to enjoy. Coors is 
| proud to be getting together with 
you to protect that dream. 


Coo 


Getting together with 
America. 


© 1989 Coors Brewing Company, Golden, Colorado 80401 
Brewer of Fine Quality Beers Since 1873. 


my product choices and habits somuch that 
where our two-person household used to 
pitch three full cansa week, we now put out 
1/3 of a single can a week. And this was 
without the support of any municipal recy- 
cling program! So I know from first-hand 
experience how much a person can accom- 
plish just in their own little daily sphere, 
with their daily habits. What has frustrated 
me is the paralysis of people around me 
because they’re so sure they can’t possibly 
make a dent. They’re not lazy — they've 
been frightened to the point of giving up. 
Your new publication sounds like just the 
kick in the pants many would need to real- 
ize their power to effect real change. 


Marcia Butchart 
Westford, Mass. 


I justread of yournew publication 
inthe “Magazine” column of the L.A. Times. 
It sounds like a well-timed concept, given 
the significantly larger number of Ameri- 
cans who are just realizing they need to 
know more about key environmental is- 
sues. A non-affiliated publication such as 
yours, written ina clear, down-to-earth way 
and addressing people’s real questions, 
could really catch on. 


Robin J. Dunitz 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


i read how you were saying 
you wanted to be objective about subjects, 
and that is good. Keep in mind that if you 
contact any governmental agencies or in- 
dustry people, you will not receive an ob- 
jective story, because they are paid to have 
their view. Ask citizens who take time from 
their jobs and families to get the real story. 

Good luck with the magazine. 


Gary Wonderlin 
Allied Citizens Opposing Pollution 
Pennsauken, NJ. 


if ou cannot imagine how 


excited I was when I read in the Wall Street 
Journal about your new magazine. This 
“practical journal” is exactly what I have 
been waiting for. As a consumer, I feel that 
the best way to protect oneself is by being 
informed; unfortunately, that often takes 
more time than I have. This magazine will 
bring together many areas that I am con- 
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cerned about, and ways I might contribute 
to alleviate these growing problems. 

Iwish you success, and be assured that 
I will pass along the news about this won- 
derful new publication. 


Stacey Brooks 
Boston, Mass. 


= on your new 
magazine. If were somewhat younger than 
my 80 years, I would be after the job of 
editor of GARBAGE. As editor of Machin- 
ery and Wire Journal, | wrote a bundle of 
articles on industrial pollution about 25-30 
years ago, when EPA was just starting. 


Laurence W. Collins, Jr. 
North Branford, Conn. 


H.... for GARBAGE! Two 
days before I read about your publication, 
we were notified that our neighborhood, 
Colonial Place, had been chosen (with one 
other neighborhood in Norfolk) to partici- 
pate in a one-year pilot program for recy- 
cling, We fill our bin with newspapers, 
glass jars, plastic bottles, and cans, and a 
special truck picks it up weekly. We were 
chosen in part because we are [old-house] 
renovators. The neighborhood is 80 years 
old, and most of the houses are pre-1930. 

GARBAGE will help us so much, and 
1 look forward to reading your first issue. 
The Old-House Journal has been our best 
tool. 


Margaret MacConochie Bright 
Gary Bright 
Norfolk, Va. 


at Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory (run by the University of Cali- 
fornia for the Department of Energy) in 
Berkeley, California, where I study build- 
ing energy efficiency and do some work on 
global climate change. am trying to change 
to the study of garbage instead; I see a lot of 
similarities, as wellas important differences, 
between energy efficiency and waste mini- 
mization. I am particularly interested in 
source reduction and reuse; I think these 
get less attention than recycling, despite the 
fact that they are better than recycling. Re- 
cycling gets more attention because it is 
much easier to quantify, measure, and make 
money on (or at least break even on). 


I heard someone refer to styrofoam 
popcorn/peanuts as “ghost droppings.” 
Doesn’t that have a nice ring to it? 

You might consider always putting the 
word “disposable” in quotes, since very 
few of these items actually go away. One 
product thatis truly disposable are tea cups 
on the Indian Railroad; they are apparently 
made from clay and meant to be used only 
once. When you are done, you simply toss 
the cup out the window (presuming you 
aren’t in the station), and the clay melts 
back into the soil it came from. 

I look forward to receiving my first 
issue — it sounds like you will have fun 
making it. 


Bruce Nordman 
Berkeley, Calif. 


= much forall the won- 
derful goodies in Old-House Journal. Our 
home is patiently awaiting the application 
of techniques we read about. 

How appropriate that we send to 
(Brooklyn) New York for GARBAGE — 
we’ vebeen getting it free for years! Looking 
forward to the first issue. 


Rebecca Tarditi-Sferra 
Beach Haven, N,J. 


Ms. Tarditi-Sferra is referring to decades-old 
accusations that fly between the two states, the 
latest of which concern the source of that gar- 
bage washing up on Jersey beaches. — the edi- 
tors 


J ust a note to say I enjoy Old- 
House Journal tremendously. [like it best for 
the technical, in-depth articles. Those are 
hard to find elsewhere, especially as well 
written and easy to read as yours are. 

I wish you luck with GARBAGE, | 
hope to show it to other people to convince 
them that conservationist living can be easy. 
Will you include ads for manually operated 
appliances (juicers, can openers, slicer/ 
dicer/shredders, etc.) and diaper services? 


Robin Soergel 
Denver, Colo. 


We're keeping an eye out for finely crafted — 
and energy-saving —hand tools and appliances 
to feature in “Keepers,” our products section. 
Turn to page 52 for information on degradable 
diapers and diaper services. — the editors 
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Office Recycling From Desk to Dock. 


Diversified Recycling Systems Call DRS today for the combination 

Each office, each complex, each (DRS) wants to help you find a system that fits your business, or business 
organization has different recycling that will make your office recycling customers’, recycling needs — from 
needs, The number of materials, type program work specifically for you desktop to dock. 
of business, and type of materials all ks ai - 
mnakoudiference __ From desktop or deskside recycling 

files, educational and promotional Diversified 

Having the right combination of materials, to high traffic intermediate “Ge Recycling Systems 
collection and transport methods containers and mobile pick up of all Office/ Warehouse Products for Recycling 
assures your business a successful materials, we offer a complete internal 5606 N. County Rd. 18, New Hope, 
recycling program. recycling system. MN 55428 (612) 536-6662 
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A CANNED APPROACH 
JUST WON'T DO! 


It's obvious, today's solid waste management problems The answer is a comprehensive approach, one that 
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Our landfills are closing faster than we can open new 
cones, And new ones are more expensive than e 
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roach from us. 


i hank you, thank you, thank 


you, Ihave been looking for a magazine 
like this for a long time. 


Lynn Landry 
Andover, Mass. 


A fellow teacher at my high 


school was offered a Special Charter Reser- 
vation Form and showed me the informa- 
tion regarding your new magazine GAR- 
BAGE. | love it! What a catchy title! 

Iam designing an environmental biol- 
ogy course to teach at Enfield High School, 
Enfield, Connecticut, and the articles will 
be more than appropriate for class discus- 
sion. 

Lalso serve as a network link in West- 
ern Massachusetts, filtering information 
between various local environmental 
groups and National Toxics Campaign, 
Massachusetts Public Interest Research 
Group, Executive Office of Environmental 
Affairs, Department of Environmental 
Quality Engineering, Attorney General's 
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Office, Clean Water Action and, occasion- 
ally, Greenpeace. 

Ourlocal group Citizens For A Quality 
Environment has been successful in defeat- 
ing a trash-burning plant and is presently 
involved in local and state recycling efforts. 

Asabiologist, lamseriously concerned 
about biomagnification, bioconcentration, 
or as the experts say, “base-loading.” 

If your magazine proves as exciting as 
I suspect, I will alert my network. 

Brace yourselves — you may get more 
than you bargained for! 


Kenneth R. St. George 
Chicopee, Mass. 


V.. few people will want 


tospend much time reading about garbage! 
Certainly not those who understand any- 
thing about our subconcious [sic] mind. 
Therefore, would you please consider 
changing the title to something a little more 
positive — Fresh Air ... Fresh Water — or 
something we'd like to have around our 
homes? Who wants to spend time pawing 


through garbage? At least we don’t here. 
Your project is important, so how about 
giving it all the help you can? I don’t think 
you'd name your child Ugly. We'll skip 
your subscription offer. 

Now to something better. Please send 
me some information about your other 
magazine on fixing old houses. Many thanks 
—and good luck with your new goal (and 
new title). 


J.R. Milmoe 
San Jose, Calif 


1. so glad you are going to put 
out this new magazine, GARBAGE. These 
issues you are going to address are very 
important to me (to many of us), and I often 
need help on how to implement recycling / 
environmental action in my own life. As 
well as the straight facts on what's happen- 
ing and what we can collectively do about 
it 

A big hand for you all! 


June Busby 
Busby’s Plumbing 
Everett, Wash. 


BUMKINS 


The Waterproof, Washable, All-In-One Diaper 
The Solution to the Diaper Crisis 


Here's Why: The space-age patented design 
allows perfect fit from 8lbs. to 

30lbs. (21" waist). You only 

need to buy one size, not 


three. 
The perfect All-in-one dia- 


per is created by a unique 
combination of 100% cotton 

and waterproof nylon outer cov- 

er. (The only logical, convenient 

and safe alternative to disposa- 

ble diapers.) 

Gone are the pins. Gone are 
the leaky plastic pants. Gentle 
elastic legs and inner moisture shield 
keep your baby dry. 


Sample: Baby $5.95 - Toddler $7.95 p.pd. 
Doz. Baby $59.95 - Toddler $69.95 + $2.50 S&H/Doz. 


Moisture is absorbed naturally instead of 
with chemicals and beads. So BUMKINS 
diapers are safe next to your baby's delicate 
skin, 

Your baby will be changed 

about 6000 times. Why would 

you want anything but soft nat- 

ural cotton next to your baby? 

Are you feeling guilty about polluting our 
world? Change to BUMKINS diapers and 
stop feeling guilty, We invite you to com- 
pare all other diapers and wraps and see 
for yourself. Seeing is believing. Make the 
change now to the diaper mothers and ba- 
bies prefer and trust. 

Also Diapers for incontinent children, adults 


BUMKINS INTERNATIONAL e 
1-800-553-9302 a) 


291N. 700 E, Payson, Utah 84651 va 
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Lois Gibbs, Executive Director Citizen's Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes 


“If you don’t like the way 
the world is, you change it...” 


F people like Lois Gibbs, changing the world starts right in 
your own backyard. Tha 


's why ten years ago she mobilized 
her Love Canal neighbors — and later the entire nation — in a citi- 
zen’s campaign against toxic waste. 


It’s also why she carries the Working Assets VISA card. The socially 


responsible credit card that helps you change the world without 


even leaving the neighborhood. 


Join Lois as a cardholder, and we'll contribute $2 to time-tested 
groups working for peace, human rights and a cleaner environ- 
ment." Plus five cents more every time you use your card. All at 
no cost to you. 


Which means that every day you and more than 100,000 other 
concerned cardholders will be helping people like Lois Gibbs 
build a better world. 


CALL 1-800-522-7759 


WORKING ASSETS VISA 
Tools for Practical Idealists™ 


*For a list of org 
230 California 


izations supported by Working Assets cardmembers, including the Citizen's Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes, please write us at 
an Francisco, CA 94111 
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: I've seen people 
use checks and credit cards inscribed with the 
logos of various environmental groups. Is this 
just away to get exposure, or do these checks and 
credit cards generate money for the organiza- 
tions? 

Sarah Moore 
San Francisco, California 
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Checks and 
credit cards pass through a lot of hands, so 
those bearing the name or symbol of a par- 
ticular organization do increase a group's 
visibility, They may even recruit new 
members. But the main point of these checks 
and cardsis to help fund the causes they en- 
dorse. 

The checks you've been seeing are the 
product of Message!Check, the only nation- 
ally based service to feature endorsements 
for activist groups on checks, The two envi- 
ronmental groups Message!Check sponsors 
are Greenpeace and the National Audubon 
Society. Checks are sold in packages of 200, 
for $14; every time you purchase a set, $1 
goes to the group you've selected to back. 
Message!Check has given nine to ten per- 
cent of its gross revenue to the worthy or- 
ganizations it endorses. The company plans 
to contribute approximately $125,000 to 
Greenpeace, for example, over thenext three 
years. 

For more information, write 
Message!Check Corporation, P.O.Box3206, 
Dept. GM, Seattle, WA 98114. 

Cause-related credit cards help non- 
profitsa bit differently. Approximately 2,000 
groups, from local Elks Clubs to national 
organizations, have their names brandished 
on credit cards. Donation policies differ 
from group to group. For instance, the 
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Environmental Defense Fund, a national 
lobbying and litigation group, has an ar- 
rangement with Visa/MasterCard: EDF re- 
ceives one-half of the annual card fee (the 
first-year fee is waived) and 0.75% of each 
purchase a cardholder makes. EDF receives 
about $20 to $30 per cardholder the first 
year, and from $40 to $100 a year per ac- 
count after that. Accepted applicants re- 
ceive both a Visa and a MasterCard under 
one line of credit. Contact the main office of 
the group you'd like to support to see if that 
group has a credit-card program. 

Acredit card from the Working Assets 
Funding Service of San Francisco, on the 
other hand, generates funding fora roster of 
activist groups. Each year, Working Assets 
cardholders vote on the organizations they'd 
like to support, then determine collectively 
how much each group will get. Last year, 32 
groups were funded; eight were environ- 
mental groups. The San Francisco-based 
Rainforest Action Network, which works 
with international environmental and 
human rights organizations to protect tropi- 
cal forests and indigenous peoples, received 
$14,000-more thanany other organization. 
Working Assets sets aside $2 for every new 
account and five cents each time a card- 
holder makes a purchase with his or her 
card, Call 1-800-52-APPLY for more infor- 
mation. 
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I've recently 
started using natural pest controls in my gar- 
den, but still have some leftover chemical pes- 
ticides stored in my garage, How can I get rid of 
them safely? Are there basic rules to follow when 
disposing of any toxic household product? 


Grant Rosendahl 
Knierim, lowa 


: Although federal 
law requires pesticide manufacturers to 
explain disposal procedures on labels, the 
guidelines provided are not always the 
safest. Many manufacturers suggest that 
consumers wrap pesticide containers in a 
few layers of newspaper, then throw them 
into the trash. But this means they'll end up 
in an ordinary landfill, and the toxic pesti- 
cides can leach into water supplies. 

The best way to get rid of unused pes- 
ticides, paints, solvents, motor oil, and other 
toxic household substances is to take them 
toa waste site ona designated drop-off day. 
There, they wil be isolated and disposed of 
safely, usually through incineration. 
Twenty-seven municipality- or industry- 
sponsored monthly drop-off programs ex- 
ist in the U.S. right now, but the numbers 
are expected to grow. If your community 
does not sponsor a household hazardous- 
waste disposal program, urge your local 
officials to set one up. In the meantime, try 
to minimize your use of hazardous prod- 
ucts. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write'to: Questions Editor 


SEPT/OCT 1989 


Whether or not we like to admit it, each of 
our homes probably contains numerous 
household hazardous waste items. In fact, it is 
estimated that the average household contains 
between ten and fifteen gallons of hazardous 
waste materials. 

The potential dangers of carelessly storing 
and discarding household hazardous wastes 
are no secret. In an effort to prevent these 
wastes from finding their way into local sani- 
tary landfills and water sources, many con- 
cerned citizen groups and city leaders are 
aggressively seeking ways to organize house- 
hold hazardous waste collection programs. 

GSX Chemical Services, Inc., is one of the 
nation’s largest organizations committed to the 
effective management of household hazardous 
wastes. We create responsible community 
partnerships to educate people about the 
dangers of household waste. GSX has helped 
to organize, and has participated in, nearly 
two hundred hazardous waste collection pro- 
grams across the country. GSX can help solve 
your household hazardous waste problem. 

If your community is considering organizing 
a collection program, we encourage you to 
contact GSX at 1-800-845-1019. Our manager 
of household hazardous waste is available to 
answer your questions about conducting a 
waste collection program in your area. 
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GSX Chemical Services, Inc. 
PO. Box 210799, Columbia, South Carolina 29221 
1-800-845-1019 


GLAD® Wrap and Bags 
congratulates GARBAGE 
for joining the search for 
practical solutions to en- 
vironmental issues. 


One major environmental is- 
sue that no one can ignore is 
the proper containerization 
and disposal of municipal solid 
waste, The GLAD brand is no 
newcomer to this vital issue. 


Two decades ago, we spon- 
sored “Begin in Your Own 
Backyard,” a local clean-up and 
beautification program with 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 


In the late 1960s, we initiated 
the “New York City Experi- 
ment” with their Sanitation 
Department and demonstrated 
that curbside plastic bag pick- 
up was cleaner, safer and qui- 
eter than metal trash can 
collection, 


During the 1970s, we 
worked closely with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection 
Agency to produce an infor- 
mation program to help city 
sanitation managers better un- 
derstand disposal options. 


Since the mid-1980s, we 
have built on our partnership 
with Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc. to sponsor local clean-ups 
nationwide. The “GLAD Bag- 
A-Thon® Program,” a public/ 
private sector effort, has now 
grown to 69 cities. In 1989, 
318,000 participants bagged 16 
million pounds of litter. They 
collected and bagged an addi- 
tional two million pounds of 
recyclables, including plastics. 
Leadership. Education. Public/ 
private initiatives. A trusted 
brand with a twenty-year his- 
tory of involvement. 

The search for practical 
solutions continues . . . 


Wrap and Bags 


GLAD® and GLAD Bag-A-Thon® are 
registered trademarks of First Brands 
Corporation, Danbury, CT 
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POUNDS OF TRASH GENERATED ¢ Number of scrap tires generated by 
PER PERSON PER DAY IN THE U.S. American drivers in 1988 — 246.9 million 


Source: EPA 


¢ Number of razors & blades Americans 
throw away each year — 2 billion 


Source: EPA 


¢ Number of pens thrown away — 1.6 billion 


Source: EPA 


* Cubic centimeters of liposuctioned human 
fat disposed of by American plastic surgeons in 
1986 — 27 million 


Source: Computation from American Society of Plastic Surgeons figures 


——— 


landfilled or 
140.8 mil 
89% 


1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 


Source: EPA 


Largest single component 
of solid waste in landfills: 


recycled 

Total newsprint and percent of recycled newsprint 
used per year by: 
¢ The New York Times — 

450,000 metric tons (5-10% printed on recycled) 
© The Los Angeles Times — 

417,000 metric tons (83% on recycled) 
* The Washington Post — 

280,000 metric tons (0% on recycled) 
© The Wall Street Journal — 

220,000 metric tons (1.4% on recycled) 


Source: Garbage staff research 


® Source: Franklin Associates; 1986 
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Make Clean, Quiet 
Electricity from Sunlight 


A Great s 
Power Source 

for Remote Homes, 
Boats, and RV’s 


Sunlight reaching 
the solar module is 
instantly converted 
to DC electricity. 
This charges 
storage batteries, 
which may power 
lights or appliances. 


oo 
Send $3.00 for an 88 page 
Catalog and Design Guide 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 


ENGINEERING 
P.O. Box 339-GA + Redway, CA 95560 
(707) 923-2277 


Ensure the success 
of your recycling program. 


Clusters™ 


Designed to Communicate 
Built to Last 


Windsor Barrel Works 


P.O. Box 47, Kempton, PA 19529 
CALL: (215) 756-4344 


The Air You Breathe 
Is Our Business. 


For over 15 years our customers have enjoyed relief from indoor air 
pollution in their homes, offices, and cars. If you suspect you suffer from 
indoor contaminants or from the growing concern over “Sick Building 
Syndrome,” call us! 


© Activated Carbon Purifiers Foil Vapor Barrier 
© Whole-house Central Purification ¢ Hepa Filters 
© Face Masks © Water Filters 


«The New York Times says Foust is “The Experts’ Choice . . .” 
«Constructed According to High Standards of Environmental 
Integrity — No Plastics, No Ozone 


Tested by An Independent Laboratory 
Recommended by Allergists Nationwide 


€.2L. Foust Co., Inc. 


BOX 105, ELMHURST, IL 60126 


1-800-225-9549 


“Over 15 years Of Research And Reliability In Air Purification” 


BURIED IN TRASH! 


RUSH TO BURN: Solving America’s 
Garbage Crisis? 

By Newsday 

Winner of the Worth Bingham Award 

© 276 pp. $22.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 
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We have run out of space to bury the 250 million tons of garbage that 
Americans produce each year. How can we cope with the abundance of 
trash that is quickly swallowing our land and polluting our ai 
RUSH TO BU wsday reporters explore the origins of America’s 
garbage and investigates the pitfalls of incineration: the quick and very 
dirty method of waste disposal used by desperate communities across 
the nation, This important book focuses on critical issues faced by 
nt officials, planners, and citizens everywhere, and ends by 
g workable solutions for keeping trash tinder control and out 


the serious waste disposal cri 
‘Commissioner of Sanitation, 


facing our nation . ..”— 
lew York City 
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Box 7; Dept. RTB1 
Covelo, CA 95428 
Call Toll-Free 24 Hours 


1-800-628-2828 
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“It’s sweet and it doesn't have any of that stuff they spray 


on the apples.% 


George Bush 
on why he drinks carrot juice 
(Newsweek, 3/27/89) 


“Say it over and over for a number of years.** 


Cooper Evans, 


special agricultural assistant to President Bush, on how to persuade the American 
public that our food supply is safe from pesticides and tampering 


(The New York Times, 4/26/89) 


“Now people can come here and watch a Vikings game 
and stay for the weekend. It’s a different world when you 


have a megamall.9 


Kurt Laughinghouse, 
mayor of Bloomington, Minnesota, 


on the city’s planned 4.2 million-square-foot Mall of America, 
featuring 18 movie theaters, eight department stores, 600-800 specialty shops, 

three hotels, an amusement park, parking for 12,750 cars, nightclubs, and restaurants 
(Newsweek, 6/19/89, and Garbage staff research) 


Don’t be fooled by the recycling sym- 
bols on plastic containers at the supermar- 
ket. They’re part of a plastic-container cod- 
ing system that was designed and is being 
pushed by the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try (SPI). It’s being opposed by recycling 
advocates and state recycling officials. 
The purpose of a coding system that 
labels containers by plastic (resin) type is to 
help in sorting and recycling. The SPI code 
is a variation on the traditional “chasing- 
arrow” symbol used on paper and other 
recycled products. SPI’s chasing arrows 
forma triangle; a number in the center and 
letters underneath indicate the resin from 
which the container is made. For example, 
2is HDPE (high-density polyethylene), used 
for packages from milk containers to gro- 
cery bags (see illustrations below, right). 
Those opposed to the SPI code cite two 
major reasons: One, its similarity to the 
traditional recycling symbol leads consum- 
ers to believe there is a workable recycling 
infrastructure for all plastics, when only 
polyethylene terephthalate (PET), used 
mostly for beverage bottles, is being re- 
claimed in any quantity (20 percent last 
year). Two, the SPI recommends that manu- 
facturers label the “predominant” resin in 
the package. In other words, if the package 


is only 40 percent HDPE, it can be labelled 
as HDPE, as long as no other plastic is 
present in greater quantity. But this defeats 
the purpose of the coding system, as most 
recycling technologies require that plastics 
be segregated according to resin. 
While a few states have adopted the 
SPI code, it’s being fought in other states. 
Last year, recycling officials from the North- 
east issued a statement opposing the cod- 
ing system. As we went to press, Connecti- 
cut was in the process of promulgating 
regulations that would both prohibit the 
chasing-arrow symbol on plastic contain- 
ers and require that any plastic package 
bearing a resin label contain no more than 
two percent of any other resin. 
— Janet Marinelli 


One of ) 
SPI's 4 A) 
symbols HDPE 
The 
\_ traditional 
\) recycling 
symbol 
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MISLEADING GREETING 
& CARDS 

Fyou think you're buying recycled 
paper when you buy a card by Re- 
cycled Paper Products, Inc., chances 
are you're wrong. 

The Chicago-based manufacturer 
of greeting cards prints its company 
name on the back of all its cards, 
leading shoppers to believe that the 
paper used is recycled. But the Coali- 
tion for Recyclable Waste has found 
that only the cards marked “Printed on 
100% Recycled Paper” actually are. 
The number of such cards, which are 
printed on uncoated paper (as. op- 
posed to shiny, coated stock), never 
exceeds 50 percent of the company's 
inventory in a given store, and is 
generally closer to 10 percent. 

The Coalition for Recyclable 
Waste, a national recycling advo- 
cacy group headquartered in New 
Jersey, is leading a vigorous letter 
writing campaign against RPP. Its goal 
is to get the company to use recycled 
paper in all of its products. 

Michael Keiser, partowner of RPP, 
claims the company could not find 
enough coated recycled paper, but is 
now searching for a supplier. RPP, he 
says, is also planning to mark all its 
cards "Printed on Partially Recycled 
Paper” to account for the fact that not 
all its cards are on recycled stock. The 
Coalition is opposed to the use of this 
phrase, as consumers will never know 
whether the cards they're buying are 
printed on recycled paper. 

— Amelia Burgess 
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Ever wonder whether the industrial fa- 
cilities in your area are emitting substances 
that are dangerous to human health? Three 
major studies released this year can help 
you find out, 

Earlier this summer, the U.S, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency made public the 
first national survey of toxins released into 
the environment by industry. The results: 18 
billion pounds of poisons were emitted di- 
rectly into the nation’s air, water, land, and 
underground wells in 1987. The written 
report breaks down information by state 
and by pollutant. In addition, the EPA is 
making available to the public, via a new 
computer database, toxic-release data on 
specific chemical-manufacturing facilities. 

In March, the EPA issued a report spe- 
cifically on toxic air emissions. According to 
the agency, manufacturing facilities collec- 
tively emitted 2.4 billion pounds of toxic air 
pollutants in 1987 — that’s 10 pounds of 
toxic material per American, though in real- 
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ity people living near industrial plants are 
by far the most exposed. 

Sixty of the 320 chemicals covered by 
the national survey are listed by the govern- 
ment as cancer-causing, and others are 
known to cause neurological damage and 
birth defects. 

The problem is even more severe than 
the report indicates, since only 19,000 of the 
30,000 industrial facilities that were required 
to supply toxin inventories to the EPA by 
July 1, 1988, submitted them. And EPA 
officials said the situation could be far worse 
because the survey did not include pollu- 
tion from companies that produce less than 
75,000 pounds of toxic substances a year, or 
from automobile exhaust, or from releases 
at toxic-waste dumps. 

Texas, the petroleum-industry capital, 
ranked much higher in total emissions than 
any other state. (See below.) 

Also in March, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the country’s largest conserva- 
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Massachusetts 
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Arizona 
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37. Nebraska . 
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46. South Dakota 
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49. North Dakota 
50. Nevada........ 


tion group, issued its own report on toxic 
air emissions based on the information sub- 
mitted to the EPA. In addition to the raw 
data broken down by facility, by chemical, 
and by state, this study includes appendi- 
ceson the known health and environmental 
effects of the chemicals, state and federal 
contacts for those who want additional 
information, and suggestions on how the 
national Clean Air Act should be strength- 
ened to compel companies to reduce their 
toxic air emissions. 

For information on the air-toxin inven- 
tory and how to use the new toxic-emission 
computer database, call a special EPA hot- 
line, (800) 535-0202; (202) 479-2449 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. For a copy of the National 
Wildlife Federation report, entitled “Dan- 
ger Downwind,” write the Environmental 
Quality Division, National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1400 16th Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

—Ginia Bellafante 
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Union Carbide 


Union Carbide’s corporate name is ir- 
revocably linked to the tragedy in Bhopal. 
Unfortunately, the company has since done 
little to exonerate itself. 

On December 3, 1984, the highly poi- 
sonous gas methyl isocyanate escaped from 
a Union Carbide pesticide plant in Bhopal, 
India, leaving more than 3,400 dead and 
200,000 injured. Although the Indian gov- 
ernment originally sued the corporation for 
more than $3billion in reparations, itagreed 
to accept $470 million from Union Carbide 
inan out-of-court settlement last February. 
The money is supposed to be distributed to 
the victims. However, several victims’ 
groups and public-interest lawyers have 
appealed to the Indian Supreme Court to 
reopen the case; many of those appealing 
are requesting that Union Carbide provide 
an additional $3.5 billion to cover medical 
expenses. 

Four-and-a-half years after the acci- 
dent, the Wall Street Journal reported, only 
777 of the victims had been compensated. 


Science helps build a new India 


Oven working the fields... the tora river Ganges 
nbol of ancient India exist side by’ side with w new 


Jeweled elephants on paride, 


The typical settlement: a lump sum of $200. 


U.S. Department of Energy/ 
Rockwell International 


The Department of Energy calculates 
that it will cost taxpayers $100 billion to 
clean up hazardous and radioactive waste 
at 16 nuclear-weapons plants the depart- 
ment oversees. 

The Rocky Flats plant in Colorado has 
one of the worst environmental records. 
The Sierra Club is suing both the Depart- 
ment of Energy and Rockwell International 
Corporation, contracted by the DOE to 
manage the plant, for burning hazardous 
and radioactive waste together in an unli- 
censed incinerator. Rockwell is also sus- 
pected of illegally discharging pollutants 
into a nearby stream that is a source of 
drinking water for the town of Broomfield, 
Colorado, Meanwhile, the U.S. Department 
of Justice is conducting a criminal investi- 
gation to see whether government and 
Rockwell employees faked documents re- 
garding compliance with 
cleanairand water laws. And 
after obtaining reports from 
the Department of Energy 
under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, the Denver Post 
reported last month that at 
least nine Rocky Flats work- 
ers were exposed to radia- 
tion in seven accidents be- 
tween 1981 and 1987. Atleast 
three of the workers were 


exposed to “high levels of radiation” from 
plutonium oxide, according to the DOE 
documents, 


Exxon 


To say the Exxon Valdez oil spill in 
Alaska’s Prince William Sound made a lot 
of people angry is the understatement of 
the year, Below is a sampling of some of the 
measures being taken by various groups to 
make sure Exxon and the U.S. government 
pay: 
*The area’s commercial fishing industry, 
tour- and charter-boat owners, landown- 
ers, and native villagers have filed a class 
action suit against Exxon. The largest fish 
processors are filing independent suits. 
* Under the auspices of the Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund, environmental groups 
sent a series of three notices to the Exxon 
Corporation, the EPA, the Coast Guard, 
and other government agencies, informing 
them of intent to file suit on the grounds 
that the oil spill violated the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, the Clean Water Act, and 
wildlife-protection statutes, A Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund suit, against any or all 
of those who received notices, will among, 
other things demand more money forclean- 
ing up the spill. Prior to the spill, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation had already filed 
suit against the Department of Interior for 
not promulgating strict regulations to pre- 
vent wildlife-endangering accidents such 
as the spill from occuring, 

— Bruno R. Tedeschi 


black mayonnaise, noun, toxic sludge found 
on the bottoms of harbors, bays, and oceans, often 
extending for miles, consisting of undecayed sedi- 
ment, sewage, and petrochemical wastes. Word 
watchers at The Atlantic traced the term back as far 


as 1978. In the August 1, 1988 issue of Newsweek 


toms covered 


it appeared in the following context: “What is 
happening underwater...is not for the squeamish. 
Scuba divers talk of swimming through clouds of 
toilet paper and half-dissolved feces, of bay bot- 


by a...sediment...appropriately 


known as black mayonnaise.” 
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Making a Reel Difference 


Earlier this year, Meryl 
Streep spoke out 
against the dangers of 
pesticides, pop music 
icons rocked to save 
rainforests, and inter- 
national movie com- 
panies battled over the 
rights to the life story 
of a Brazilian rubber 
tapper and deforesta- 
tion opponent mur- 
dered by cattle ranch- 
ers in 1988. 

Meanwhile, miles 
away from glitzy Hol- 
lywood benefits, a 
low-profile, documen- 
tary filmmaker began 
production on the first 
independent feature 
film toexamine the dif- 
ficult choices we face 
in trying to solve the 
problem of toxic 
wastes. New York- 
based Meg 
Switzgable, writer/ 
producer/director of 
Passing thru Linden, is 
aself-taughtexperton 
chemical pollution. In 
1978, her father was 
diagnosed as having 
bladder cancer, a con- 
dition he believed was caused by the vats 
of toxins an adjacent oil company stored 
near his garage-door factory; a number of 
his employees developed bladder cancer 
as well. The film, Switzgable says, will 
“look closely at how the careless dumping 
of hazardous waste affects lives on a very 
personal level.” 

Switzgable is staunchily committed to 
retaining complete creative control of the 
film. Rather than sell her script to a huge 
production company, sheand co-producer 
Thomas Brown went through the arduous 
process of financing the $7 million budget 
on their own. Money has come from foun- 
dations and private investors, and Sony, 
Apple Computer, Federal Express, and 
several other corporations have donated 
over $250,000 in services and equipment. 
Executives at major studios have demon- 


strated an interest in distributing the film. 
HBO has expressed interest in the home 
video and television rights. 


Switzgable’ ess in generating 
support for Passing thru Linden comes as no 
surprise to those familiar with her previous 
work. I Our Water, her 1983 documentary 
that aired on PBS's “Frontline” and CBS's 
“60 Minutes,” received widespread critical 
acclaim, Academy and Emmy award nomi- 
nations, and a Columbia/duPont award 
for journalistic excellence. Without a trace 
of melodrama, the film follows a South 
Brunswick, New Jersey, man’s four-year 
struggle to close a toxic landfill near his 
home that had turned his tap water into the 
chemical equivalent of cleaning fluid 

Switzgable wants Passing thru Linden 
to reach a much larger audience than a 
documentary ever could. Since the EPA 
now numbers at 1,163 the hazardous waste 
sites that pose a serious threat to public 
health, her film is an extremely timely one. 
Look for it next summer. 


— Ginia Bellafante 
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A kitchen for people who love to cook — and compost — in the home of David and Nikki Goldbeck photo by Robert Perron 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
FOR RECYCLING 


by Jonathan Poore 
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Not quite three years ago, I did what every house- 
holder does at one time or another: 1 remodeled my 
kitchen. The designer (and one author of the article 
that follows) was my husband, an architect, and we 
took into account, I thought, all the things you're 
supposed to: An efficient work triangle. Easy-to- 
clean surfaces. Task lighting and ventilation. Plenty 
of storage for food and tableware. We even paid lots 
of attention to aesthetics and design compatibility — 
this was a new kitchen going into a nice old house. 

So what'd we forget? GARBAGE! I have to 
admit, we didn't even think much about unseparated 
garbage (it goes under the sink, right?), We gave no 
thought to designing separate bins for recyclables. In 
retrospect, our oversight seems nothing short of 
stupid — but it’s a common one. Nobody talks about 
it, and the need wasn't readily apparent. In New York 
City, garbage got picked up twice a week — period. 
And none of the “kitchen ideas” books even touched 
on the subject. 

Things are rapidly changing. A year after our 
kitchen was done, mandatory recycling started in 
parts of New Jersey; now voluntary recycling has 
begun in my Brooklyn neighborhood. It is very clear 
that separated trash and recycling will be standard 
soon. Time to work on integrating that reality into 
the design of our houses! 

The kitchen, with its constant flow of mate- 
rials in and various types of waste out, is the obvious 
place to start. In the past hundred years, social and 
technological changes have transformed kitchen 
design. Our absolute need to look at garbage differ- 
ently will bring about the next sweeping change. 
Look for built-in composters and vented cabinets, 
chutes that carry used materials to storage bins in 
the cellar or yard, base cabinets that are actually 
rolling bins. 

But that’s in the future, and for new houses. 
What should you think about now when you tackle a 
minor or major kitchen renovation? Three designers 
share ideas in the pages that follow. A lot of this is 
ad-hoc by necessity, while we wait for manufacturers 
to catch up. (Off-the-shelf solutions would be aw- 
fully nice. Anybody listening?) 

We'd love to hear back from you if you've 
come up with your own solutions. 

— Patricia Poore 


he only thing onerous about recycling is that our 
kitchens aren’t designed to accommodate it. It’s no 
fun to look at an open box of plastic bottles or trip 
over a noisy pile of aluminum cans stashed near the 
back door. Nor do you want to open the door under 
the sink and confront an overflowing bin of newspa- 
per cascading into a smelly slop bucket of yesterday’s cucumber 
leftovers. The fact is, discarded materials, when they are stored 
ina haphazard way, make the kitchen feel dirty and unkempt. 
To make recycling a part of life — and get the rest of your 
household to cooperate — there are a few rules to follow: 


© Make it really obvious what goes where. 

@ Build in enough room for each type of recyclable. 

@ Locate the holding bin near the use site. (Compost bin 
near the vegetable-cutting surface; bottle storage near 
the fridge.) 

@ Bins or drawers must be easy to empty and easy to 
clean. 

®@ Don’t put anything in a traffic area. 

®@ Design things to be aesthetically acceptable. For 
example, a painted pine bin is preferable to a dog- 
eared cardboard box. 


If youre designing a kitchen from scratch, design for maxi- 
mum recycling (it’s coming) and build everything in (it’s more 
efficient and attractive). If you're just trying to incorporate the re- 
cycling of a few items into an existing kitchen, you may not have 
to build anything. Simply allocate space and buy some contain- 
ers. 

For now, your recycling efforts depend to a great extent on 
what services are available in your town. Find out what's being 
recycled at all, what gets picked up, and what you'd have to 
deliver to a recycling center. If your state has a bottle bill, of 
course, empty beverage containers fetch a cash refund, but you'll 
have to take them back yourself to getit. All of these factors weigh 
into the design of your kitchen, because they determine how 
many (and what type) of categories of recyclables you have, and 
how long you have to store them. Basic categories include: 


Compostable waste Most organic wasteiscompostable, 
including fruit and vegetable leavings, coffee grounds, oils, egg- 
shells, grains, nuts and seeds, tobacco (but not cigarette filters), 
tea and tea bags, and small pieces of shredded paper. Meat, fish, 
and bones should be excluded from most compost, as they attract 
animals. Non-expert composters are encouraged to leave out 
onions (they smell bad) and citrus peels (they decomposeslowly). 


Paper Most paper waste generated in the kitchen is re- 
lated to packaging. Unfortunately, various materials may be 
mixed into packaging: paper, recycled cardboard, cellophane, 
foil, ete. Ask your local recycling center how they want materials 
separated. Napkins and paper towels can be recycled. But it’s 
very possible that most of your kitchen paper, for the time being, 
will have toremain “garbage” :i.e., hauled away unsorted by the 
san-man, and slated for landfill or incineration. 

There's not much point in clogging up your kitchen with 
newspapers and magazines. These should certainly be batched 
and recycled, but better to do it in the back hall, cellar, or garage. 


Refundable bottles and cans _If yourstate hasa bottle 


Jonathan Poore is an architect in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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A Compost 


Drawer 


After 12 years of “living with it,” | had to 
get serious about reworking my kitchen. 
High on the family’s complaint list was the 
always‘in-the-way, free-standing garbage 
can. Frequently knocked over, smelly and 
ugly, ithad to go, But garbage seemed to 
us to have a positive side, too. We wanted 
to make use of the vegetable scraps — as 
compost for the garden. For a specific 
function like this, | was ready to buy an off- 
theshelF product. Surely some company 
must make a scrap bin. No luck. | had 
turned tomy brownredged stack of Whole 
Earth Catalogues and to my dusty copy of 
The Integral Urban House. Nothing! The 
kitchen hardware sourcebooks were no 
better. The Complete Haefele offered 
solutions for both doormounted and un- 
der-counter, pultout wastebaskets, but no 
suggestions for small scrap containers 
So, it was going to have to be an 
original solution. Our main vegetable 
preparation area was properly positioned 
to the left of the double-well, stainless-steel 
sink, Sometimes we trimmed and chopped 
directly on the butcher-block worktop, and 
at other times we cutand trimmed on white 
plastic cutting boards. | considered cutting 
a hole in the worktop and positioning a 
scrap bin under the hole. Although | could 
have made a tight plug for the hole, we 
really didn't want to give up the work 
space, or contend with the likelihood of 
things falling in by mistake, or deal with 


KEN STEVENS 


cleaning the hole edges and 
underside of the counter due 
to drips and spills 

The solution was a syn- 
thesis of two things: Our 
general preference for draw- 
ers rather than base cabinets, 
and my familiarity with restau: 
rant equipment. | built a pull 
out scrap collector 

The crucial piece of equip- 
ment is the stainless-steel food 
pan, used in all chafing dishes and steam 
tables. The standard pan measures 12 
inches by 20 inches, available in depths 
of 8, 6, 4, and 2-1/2 inches. Itis durable, 
seamless, easy to clean, and has a tolled 
or flat top edge that makes it easy to 
suspend in a drawer frame. The half-pan 
— 12X10 —tumed out to be right for us. 

| suspended a pair of 4"depth half- 
pansina 12"-X-20" drawer equipped with 
fulkextension-plus-one-inch Accuride slides 
(These are superbly crafted,) The drawer 
itself wos given wo coats of gloss polyure- 
thane, and mounted just under the vege- 
table-preparation area, When the drawer 
is open, scraps can be pushed over the 
counter edge into the pan. We'll often 
peel carrots and potatoes directly into the 
pan. The rear pan is used as a container 
for _non-composting mixed plate scrap- 
ings. The pans lift out for emptying. Half 
pans are a convenient size to wash by 


hand and fit in most dishwasher racks 
Stainless-steel food pans are avail 
able at restaurant supply houses. The half- 
pans (10-1/2" X 12-374" from edge to 
edge of the top flanges), sell forabout $10 


each. Domestic brand names include 
Vollrath, Polar Ware, and Bloomfield. You 
can buy less expensive pans made of clear 
orblack polycarbonate, but these will tend 
to retain odors. 

Our kitchen isn't quite finished. |'ll 
install drawer fronts as soon as | locate the 
absolutelyright low-profile or recessed 
pull.... (Ah, the nightmare of being one's 
own client!) But the compost drawer has 
worked out great for us. 


Ken Stevens js an industrial designer 
who specializes in the design of hotel and 
restaurant equipment. He's also a home 
renovator and freelance writer 


law, you'll be keeping soda and beer containers to return for a 
refund or to donate to a volunteer group. Find out if you're 
supposed to separate glass, plastic, and aluminum. These accu- 
mulate quickly, so build in enough space or decide on a secon- 
dary holding area. 


Glass Some recycling centers sort glass into different col- 
ors; others expect you to do it. Even if you have to do the sorting 
yourself, it might be more space-efficient to keepall glass together 
in one bin, and sort it when you're ready to put it at the curb or 
deliver it. Check locally to find out if paper labels must be 
removed at home. 


Metals Besides returnable beverage cans, youstill have to 
deal with other food cans, tins, and foil. Most recycling centers 
and pickup programs require you to separate aluminum from 


ferrous (iron-containing) cans. Again, you may have to peel off 
labels. 


Plastics There are lots of different types (by resin) and 
they usually can’t be mixed. The technology for plastics recycling 
is in its infancy. (See “Garbage at the Grocery,” page 34.) Check 
with local authorities — and check again in six months or a year 


Hazardous wastes Some aerosol products, pesticides, 
batteries, etc.,etc. must be separated out, stored safely, and held 
it in the 
when you 


for designated pickup or drop-off. Don’t just throv 
garbage; remember, there's no such thing as “away” 
throw it away. 


Once you've decided what categories you're going to re- 
cycle, estimate volumes. Each household is different. If you have 
curbside recycling, you probably need only enough storage for a 
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week's worth. If you have to drive to a center, you'll need more 
storage space. Consider a biweekly transfer of materials stored in 
the kitchen to an intermediate storage area in the cellar, garage, or 
shed. 

The next step is to find some space. If you're planning a new 
kitchen or remodeling one, allot cabinet or closet space for stor- 
age. The most efficient way to store recyclables is to have every- 
thing in one place (with the exception of organic waste, or 
compost). If you have to hunt all over the kitchen for the appro- 
priate bin in which to deposit your beer can, it'll end up either in 
the unsorted garbage, or someplace where you'll trip over it. It’s 
easier to go to one location, open a door, and deposit your refuse 
in the appropriately labeled receptacle. 

A solution for the new or remodeled kitchen is to create a 
pantry-type cabinet for recycling bins. If you buy a stock cabinet, 
customize the interior to suit your needs by dividing it with 
shelves, racks, partitions, and pullout bins. If you have a custom 
cabinet built, you can design it to the exact dimensions and 
proportions that suit your needs. 

A small closet can be used similarly. A closet constructed of 
wood framing and drywall is a little cheaper and easier to build 
than a wood or laminate cabinet, but it’s more space intensive 


Pull-out bins for recyclables can be mounted in a plywood rack fitted 


with drawer slides. 
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because it has thicker walls and bulkier doors than a cabinet. You 
might also have a tough time integrating a closet into a kitchen. 
Inan existing kitchen or one with severe space constraints, it may 
not be practical to give over an entire pantry-size cabinet for 
recycling. Perhaps you'll have to take materials out to an interme- 
diate storage area more frequently; or, if you have an adjacent 
butler’s pantry or mud room, you might set up storage in this 
area. 

There are many different ways to detail the inside of a cabinet 
for storing items to be recycled. A simple plywood frame can be 
constructed, so that drawer slides can be mounted to the side and 
the containers of your choice set into the frame. The simplest way 
to do this: Cut a piece of plywood into a rectangle of the desired 
size, edge all sides of it with 3/4" solid wood, and trace the shape 
of the container onto the plywood. With a saber saw, cuta hole in 
the plywood slightly smaller than the outside dimension of the 
container, so that the lip of the container will rest on the plywood. 
The finished dimension of the frame assembly should be the 
proper width to permit clearance for the drawer slides to be 
mounted to the inside walls of the cabinet. The required clearance 
is usually given with the manufacturers’ installation instructions 
provided with the slides. In other words, install these pull-outs 


Cutaway view of a laundry chute-type system for storing recyclables 


in the basement. 


The Kitchen Garbage 


& Recycling Center 


by David Goldbeck 


Both composting and the recycling of 


newspapers, plastic, cans, and bottles 


save fuel, minimize solid-waste accumula- 
tion, and demonstrate an active concern 
for the Earth. 
Because all food waste in my Demon- 
stration Kitchen is composted, the rest of 
our garbage is odor free, clean, and light. 
Thus it is no problem to accumulate large 
amounts — and a big garbage can mini- 
mizes inconvenience. (Nobody likes to 
take out the garbage!) | recommend a 20- 
or 30-gallon can, but the size depends on 
room available. Placing itona small dolly 
or adding wheels underneath makes the 
can easy to move. Hide it behind a door, 
as|did. Either leave it topless, or have the 
top cut and hinged for quick access. | 
In my Demonstration Kitchen, the 
garbage can is hidden behind bifold 
doors hung approximately five inches l 
below counter level. Youcan insert a hand 
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even when the doors are closed, making 
small deposits convenient. To store larger 
amount of waste, you can easily open the 
doors and pull the can out. (Bonus: If you 
have a cat, you may want to use this as. a 
protected feeding area, The design is 
especially useful if you also have a dog or 
infant whom you want to keep away from 
the cat food. Leave a 3- or 4-inch gap at 


the bottom so that Tabby can enter.) 
Next to the garbage can, | placed a 
small rolling wire cart (commonly avail: 
able in household supply stores) to hold 
extfa garbage bags, newspapers, and 
returnable bottles. Mine is a small system 
in a relatively small kitchen. If you have 
more space and many returnables, create 
a larger system, perhaps one that holds 


GARBAGE / RECYCLING AREA 
Large garbage can on wheels minimizes 
"taking out the garbage." Recycling cart 
facilitates that task. Space below doors 
permits pet entry to food when door is 
closed. (This area is also ideal spot for 
adjustable-height counter.) 
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exactly as you would a conventional drawer. 

You can install virtually any type of container you want into 
the frame: wire bins, plastic bins, or stainless-steel pans with 
removable lids. The containers can be any shape because the 
plywood can be cut out to any shape required. The container can 
be lifted out for transporting the materials and also for ease of 
cleaning. A stainless-steel warming pan with a cover, such as 
those used in commercial kitchens, can be used to store organic 
waste until you take it to the compost bin. These containers have 
tight-fitting lids, so odors will not escape. 

If you're more adventurous — or you’re doing major work 
on the home anyway — consider setting up simple chutes to 
storage bins in the cellar. It may seem like a lot of upfront work, 
but it'll save you time and effort (moving recyclables to interme- 
diate storage) from now on — particularly if you have a large 


family. Your local building inspector may treat such a chute sys- 
tem like elevators, laundry chutes, and dumbwaiters. This means 
that the enclosure (walls and door) must be fire rated because, in 
case of a fire, an open shaft connecting one floor with another acts 
asa chimney and can cause fire to spread rapidly. A solution is to 
put several chutes into one enclosed, fire-rated closet, which 
leads to another fire-rated closet in the cellar. The term fire-rated 
sounds technical and intimidating, but the proper rating can 
often be achieved on the walls by having an extra layer of (fire- 
rated) gypsum board on each side of the wall. The door and frame 
will have to have a labeled fire rating, which means purchasing 
a slightly more expensive unit than an ordinary pre-hung door. 
A vent leading to the roof will also be required to allow heat and 
gases to escape to the roof in case of fire. Check your local code 
to see what is needed to satisfy the fire-safety requirements. 
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several buckets or bags, so you can pre- 
sort plastics, glass, and paper, and toke 
them directly to’ the store or recycling 
center. This is going to be more and more 
necessary as municipalities enact manda- 
tory garbage-separation ordinances. 
Kitchen redesign is an important ally 
of the recycler. Kitchen drawers are a 
good place to start. A simple plan uses o 
single 36inch-high drawer designed 
around four side-by-side plastic contain- 
ers. Each container holds a standard 
paper grocery bag for glass, paper, metal, 
and nonrecyclable trash, Other designs 
use more than one drawer—which, if you 
have the space, will minimize overflow. 
On pickup days, the bags merely have to 
be pulled out, Another experienced builder 
of recycling systems suggests that the 
space below the sink not be used for 
storage of soap and cleaning aids, to free 
it up as a convenient recycling location. 
The most ambitious system I've come 
across uses chutes that carry materials to 
cans in the basement. In the future, such 
systems should be standard in new resi- 
dences, venting fo outside containers that 
could be picked up regularly, just as 
unsorted garbage is now picked up. 


David Goldbeck is the author of The 
Smart Kitchen |p. 24), His ideas for more 
efficient and usertriendly kitchens range 
from simple solutions to revolutionary design 
changes, and his book devotes many 
pages lo energy conservation, recycling, 
and composting. Photos are from his own 
“demonstration kitchen,” where he puts 
ideas into practice. 


photo by Robert Perron 


Within the closet, you might have several different labeled 
chutes for each type of waste. The chutes can be made of metal 
suchas sheet-metal ductwork. All of this is illustrated on page 21. 
The only categories this system wouldn’t accommodate are or- 
ganic waste and glass (which would shatter). An advantage of 
this system is that just the lower third or so of the closet would 
contain the chutes, while the entire upper portion of the closet 
could be used for ordinary storage. (Don’t use it for storing 
flammable materials; the building code may require that the 
upper portion of the closet be a separate compartment.) The 
chutes could empty into fairly large holding bins in the cellar, 
which would have to be emptied only periodically. This would 
mean that you'd have to be diligent about rinsing and draining 
food and beverage containers and making sure that no organic 
waste went down by accident — or else mold, putrefaction, and 


insects would be a problem. Not to mention the smell 
ORGANIC WASTE 


A convenient way to store organic waste is in a stainless-steel 
container somewhere in the kitchen. (A plastic container will 
absorb odors, and as its finish gets roughed up with continued 
use, it will stain and become more difficult to clean.) A sealed 
container is a little better than an open one, because even after a 
couple of hours, especially in hot weather, organic waste starts to 
smell unpleasant. If the compost bucket can be stored someplace 
that’s well ventilated, such asa back porch, then sealing it may not 
be as important; but you'll have to decide whether it’s easier to 
open the back door or lift a lid. A small, pedal-operated garbage 
can with an enamelled lift-out bucket is great for this. Try toavoid 
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using plastic liners, which can’t go into the compost and which, 
undoubtedly, are too much of a pain to wash out and reuse. A 
compostable compost-bucket liner is an idea whose time has 
come — like the organi 
grown. 

The next dilemma is where to put the compost bucket. Most 
often I’ve seen two solutions, both unpleasant: out on the counter, 
and ina slop bucket under the sink. Yecch. And it’s not conven- 
ient to bend down under the sink. A solution often used in 
commercial kitchens is to have a cutout right in the countertop, 
with a removable container below. This gets it out of sight and is 
very convenientif you chop lots of vegetables, but it doesn’tsolve 
the odor problem. 

As long as this article is 


“pots” in which nursery plants are 


about kitchen design, let’s consider 
chutes for organic waste. In this case, fire safety is not an issue, as 
the chute should feed into a compost bin outdoors. With a 
compost bin connected to the house, it’s essential that the bin be 
completely sealed against insects and vermin. The composting 
process must also be monitored and managed very carefully to 
insure that putrefaction does not occur, causing odor and poten- 
tial health problems in the house. 

Ideally, the chute should be designed for installation at a 
very steep angle, so waste won't get stuck part-way down. It 
should also be as short and straight a run as possible. A remov- 
able liner, which can be occasionally taken out, hosed down, and 
disinfected, would also be a good idea. The chute could be made 
out of PVC pipe. (Stainless-steel pipe could also be used, but any 
seams or joints should be kept toa minimum and should be tight 
enough so as not to collect debris.) The chute can be located at 
counter height or set right into the counter. A tight-fitting plug 
should be installed on the kitchen end of the chute. It must be able 
to seal out drafts and odors (although a well managed com- 
posting process is nearly odorless), yet be convenient to remove 
frequently for use. 

If you set up a streamlined way of handling recyclable 
materials, your everyday routine will be simplified. Better get 
used toit: Whatis voluntary recycling now may be mandatory in 
the not-so-distant future. 


As long as this article is about kitchen design, 

here's the ultimate solution: a chute for organic waste 

that goes from kitchen counter straight to the compost bin. 
Note fitted plug. 
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It’s also a matter of gradual shifts in attitude. If we start 
recycling more materials, and manufacturers start marketing 
their products with less throw-away packaging, it'll reduce the 
strain on overburdened landfills. I guess the point is to start small 
but start somewhere. 


FOR MORE IDEAS 


The best information we've seen on environmen- 
tally-aware kitchen design is David Goldbeck’s 
brand-new book: The Smart Kitchen, How to De- 
sign a Comfortable, Safe, Energy-Efficient, and 


Money-Saving Workspace. Suggestions are com- 
mon-sense and practical; some are quite simple to 
put into practice. The book is available only from 
the publisher. Send $17.95 (ppd.) to: Ceres Press 
Dept. GM, P.O. Box 87, Woodstock, NY 12498 
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THE TRUTH)” 


by Lisa Y. Lefferts 


Fish seemed like the perfect food. Health experts told 
us it's low in saturated fats yet high in protein, vita- 
mins, and minerals. It's low in calories! And sword- 
fish grilled over mesquite does have a certain cachet. 

Perfect — until last summer, when sewage and 
syringes washing up on beaches captured the head- 
lines. Suddenly, reporters were turning up evidence 
of pesticides in finfish, microbes in mollusks, worms 
in sushi. 


How risky is seafood? Are fish caught in polluted 
waters the primary worry, or should we be wary of 
eating anything aquatic? Which contaminants pose 
the biggest threats? Is there any way to eat fish 
safely, short of running every fillet through a gas 
chromatograph to test for toxins in your own kitchen? 

We asked Lisa Lefferts, Staff Scientist with the 
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Center for Science in the Public Interest in Washing- 
ton, D.C, to assess the risks of eating fish. Her report 
tells us that fish is generally still a healthy food. Yet 
the article disturbed us. 

When you consider the data Lisa presents on the 
pesticides, toxic metals, and industrial chemicals 
now found in fish, consider the larger tragedy as well. 
For decades, we accepted on faith that great bodies of 
water like Lake Ontario, the Puget Sound, and the 
oceans are so vast that all our poisons could never 
taint them. Only now are we facing up to how wrong 
we were. 

This article isn't just about what not to have for 
dinner. It is, perhaps, about the death of something 
pure. 

— the editors 
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mericans were eating 20 percent more fishand 
shellfish and four percent less beef in 1987 than 
in 1980. This looks like another healthy trend 
of the 1980s, in line with health experts’ recom- 
mendations to cut down on saturated fats, cho- 
lesterol, and calories. 

But is it? 

"Warning: Bottomfish, Crab, and Shellfish May Be Unsafe 
Due to Pollution," reads a sign at Washington's Puget Sound. 

Dumped sludge, overflowing sewers, oil spills, pesticide 
runoff, industrial waste, and other pollutants eventually get into 
lakes, streams, coastal waters, and the ocean. Oysters and clams 
can ingest these contaminants; so can simple forms of life that are 
eaten by small fish, which in turn are eaten by larger fish. 
Eventually, pollutants end up on our plates. 

The risks from contaminated fish run the gamut from imme- 
diate food poisoning to chronic diseases such as cancer. Illnesses 
that occur soon after eating are easiest to trace. From 1983 through 
1987, 56 percent of the food poisoning outbreaks linked to "meat" 
were due to seafood, although seafood comprised only eight 
percent of the "meat" consumed during that time.! The outbreaks 
were caused by bacteria, viruses, and natural toxins, which result 
in symptoms such as chills, diarrhea, vomiting, or occasionally 
even death, Most of these illnesses can be avoided by following proper 
handling and cooking methods, 

However, the long-term effects from pesticides, metals, and 
industrial chemicals pose a more intractable problem, one that 
can't be eliminated simply by cooking and handling seafood 
properly. 

The odds of getting cancer from eating even a weekly eight- 
ounce meal of lake trout caught in Lake Ontario are relatively 
high, according to Larry Skinner, principal fish and wildlife 
ecologist with the New York State Department of Environmental 
Conservation. If you're eating fish caught in New York's Hudson 
River, the odds are worse. New York State has been issuing 
advisories for years warning people to stay away from some 
Hudson River fish and lake trout from Lake Ontario. 

Lake Ontario and the Hudson River, both extremely pol- 
luted, are worst-case examples. However, to one degree or an- 
other, fish taken from any body of water is a potential vehicle for 
industrial chemicals, pesticides, and toxic metals. 

Fish spend their lives immersed in the same waters we use to 
dump or carry off our chemical pollutants. That makes them 
good barometers of the chemical contaminants in our lakes, 
rivers, bays, and oceans; and their illnesses, a clear danger signal 
for humans. 

Fish and shellfish with cancerous tumors have been identi- 
fied in 25 locations across the country, and "the list keeps grow- 
ing," according to Dr. John D. Harshbarger, director of the Regis- 
try of Tumors in Lower Animals at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. He suspects that the tumors are caused by 
PAHs (polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons) which end up in the 
water after being formed in the air when coal, wood, and oil are 
burned. 

Harshbarger says the areas with the highest incidence of 
cancer in fish are New York's Hudson River, the Black River in 
Ohio, the Puget Sound, Boston Harbor, and Hamilton Harbor in 
Lake Ontario. 

Since 1984, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admini- 


Lisa Y. Lefferts is Staff Scientist with the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest, a consumer group based in Washington, D.C. She also 
wrote about seafood in the October 1988 Nutrition Action Healthletter, 
published by the Center for Science in the Public Interest, 1501 16th St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036; (202) 332-9110. 
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stration (NOAA) has been monitoring the levels of contaminants 
in sediments and in oysters, mussels, and the livers of various 
benthic, or bottom-dwelling, fish in U.S. coastal waters. DDT and 
other pesticides, polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs), PAHs, and 
toxic metals such as arsenic, chromium, mercury, cadmium, and 
lead are among the contaminants found. The most contaminated 
sites, according to NOAA, are near the coastal cities Boston, New 
Bedford (Massachusetts), New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
(Delaware), Baltimore, Tampa, Galveston, San Diego, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, and Tacoma (Washington). 
(See "Hot Spots" on page 28.) 

Precisely what health risk this poses for humans is less 
certain, especially the cancer risks of DDT, PCBs, and other 
substances. For obvious ethical reasons, scientists are not allowed 
to perform controlled experiments on the effects of suspected 
carcinogens on humans. And tumors don't come with a label 
reading "I'm from the bluefish you ate in 1965." Consequently, 
cancer assessments are based on risks extrapolated from animal 
tests, "We don't run cancer studies on humans," explains Sherry 
Sterling, former chief of the Health Sciences section of the office 
of Waste Programs Enforcement at the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA). "We rely on animals as a model for the 
human system." 


¢ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Most of the estimated cancer risk of eating fish is attributed to 
PCBs; which have been produced since the 1920s and used ina 
wide range of products, from capacitors, transformers, and 
hydraulic fluids to inks, adhesives,and carbonless copy paper. 

In 1971, the Monsanto Company, the principal U.S. manufac- 
turer of PCBs, voluntarily restricted the chemical's use to "closed" 
systems, such as electrical transformers and capacitors, in which 
the PCBs are housed in a sealed container. Eighteen years later, 
PCBs continue to show up in high concentrations in wildlife and 
fish. 

PCBs are considered "probable carcinogens" in humans. 
That means they cause cancer in animals but definitive proof that 
they've caused cancer in humans is still lacking. 

Whatscientists have known for a long time is that high levels 
of PCBs can adversely affect behavior in developing animals and 
humans. In 1984, researchers at Wayne State and other universi- 
ties demonstrated for the first time that low levels can be harmful 
as well.? 

The study examined 242 infants of women who reported 
regularly eating an average of two or three meals per week of 
Lake Michigan fish contaminated with PCBs. At birth, the babies 
weighed five to seven ounces less than babies whose mothers had 
not eaten the contaminated fish. Weak reflexes and sluggish 
movements, as well as other signs of delayed behavioral develop- 
ment were also linked to maternal exposure to PCBs. In another 
study, seven-month-old babies whose mothers ate PCB-tainted 
fish while pregnant scored more poorly on memory recognition 
tests than unexposed babies.* 


¢ PESTICIDES 


Fish and seafood products more frequently contain pesticide 
residues than fruits, vegetables, dairy products, and grains, ac- 
cording to the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). (Beef and 
poultry are monitored by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, not 
the FDA.) The pesticide most often found in fish, according to the 
FDA, is DDT and its by-products. DDT, a probable carcinogen in 
humans, was banned in the U.S. in 1972 but has persisted in the 
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Freshwater 
yellow perch 

Paar bcc ae pin! 
white perch 
brook trout 


*Nearshore 
striped bass ? 
salmon 
bluefish 2 
chum salmon 


ow likely is your favorite fish to contain high levels of contamination? Since there's 
no mandatory inspection program for fish and shellfish, it's hard to know for certain. 
One reliable indicator of potential contamination is fat content, since pesticides and 
PCBs tend to accumulate in fatty tissue. Another indicator is location: Offshore fish are 
less likely to be contaminated than nearshore or freshwater varieties. 
listed below are the most popular fish in order of fat content, with the fattiest at the bot- 
tom. (Shellfish aren't included, since there's little relationship between their fat and 
contamination levels.) 
The best fish to choose are offshore species, particularly those low in fat (nearer the top 


*Offshore 


rainbow trout sockeye salmon 
catfish ! a sardines ocean perch 
carp! herring skipjack tuna 
lake whitefish i swordfish 3 
Pacific halibut 


lake trout 


Catfish and carp are bottom feeders, and are particularly vulnerable to contamination from tainted sediments. Wild catfish 
highest average contaminant level of all fish analyzed by the FDA in 1983, (Fish roe was 
cd bass and bivefish are frequently tainted with PCBs, even if they're caught o 


the sec 


Migratory fish such as sir 
® Swordfish hequently exceed allowable levels of methyl mercury 


*The border between "nearshore" and “olfshore" is three miles from the U.S. coastline, 


Sources: J. Amer. Diet Assoc, 86: 788, 1986 and National Marine 
Fisheries Service, Fisheries of the U.S., 1986, 1987, 


environment. In 1983, the FDA tested 386 samples of domestic 
fish for traces of the pesticide. It found DDT in an incredibly high 
334 of them — more than a decade after its use was halted. More 
recent studies by the National Oceanicand Atmospheric Admini- 
stration and the FDA continue to find DDT in fish tissues. How- 
ever, according to NOAA ecologist Alan Mearns, DDT levels are 
declining slowly nationwide. 

Another frequently found fish contaminant and probable 
cancer-causer in humans, according to the EPA, is chlordane, 
which has been widely used to control termites. 


° TOXIC METALS 


Lead, cadmium, chromium, and arsenic are four of the most toxic 
of the metals found in fish. These metals come from a variety of 
sources, including mining, chemical manufacturing, sewage 
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sludge, coal burning, and natural sources. Toxic metals can cause 
health problems ranging from kidney damage (chromium) and 
impaired mental development (lead) to cancer (arsenic). Studies 
have shown that these metals accumulate most in oysters, clams, 
and mussels. 

High levels of methyl mercury are most often found in large 
predatory fish such as shark, swordfish, large tuna, halibut, and 
marlin. Various forms of mercury in the environment can be 
converted to methyl mercury by microorganisms, thereby intro- 
ducing this most toxic form of the metal into the food chain. 
Methyl mercury attacks human nerve cells and is especially 
dangerous to the fetus and nursing infants, so pregnant and 
breastfeeding women should avoid these species. While no one is 
arguing that theamounts of methyl mercury in USS. fish today are 
causing an epidemic of retarded children, when the stakes are so 
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high, it makes sense to err on the side of caution. 


Bellingham Bay, WA mercury, chromium 


ee PAHs, lead 


WA lead and 
Nisqually Reach Waeaeigiuns dereioe 
Columbia River, OR cadmium, chromium Say, 


Coos Bay, OR arsenic, chromium ———__ 
Pt. St. George, CA chromium, mercury pa 
beaiaac ae gaia 


Tomales Bay, CA chromium, mercury. 


Hunters Point,Oakland Harbor, 
San Francisco Bay, Southhampton Shoal, CA. 
mercury, cadmium, DDT, chlorinated pesticides 


San Pedro Harbor, Palos Verdes, Anaheim Bay, 
Seal Beach, Marina Del Ray, San Pedro Canyon, 
‘Santa Monica Bay, CA 

DDT, lead, chlorinated pesticides, PCBs 


° MICROBES, PARASITES, 
AND NATURAL TOXINS 


A variety of bacteria, viruses, natural toxins, and parasitic worms 
can contaminate fish and shellfish, some from sewage-polluted 
water and some from improper handling. 

Infections from parasitic worms are on the rise as the popu- 
larity of raw dishes such as sushi and sashimi soars. For example, 
anisakiasis is caused by anisakid worms, which can penetrate the 
lining of the stomach and intestine, causing fever, nausea, and 
abdominal pain. Although anisakiasis is still uncommon, more 
than 70 percent of all reported cases in the U.S. have occurred in 
the 1980s. Pacificsalmon and Pacificrockfish (red snapper), when 
eaten raw, are the fish most frequently linked to the disease.’ 
Thorough cooking kills anisakid worms, as well as many disease- 
producing microbes (see "How to Buy and Prepare Fish Safely" 


a) 


Nahku Bay, Lutak Inlet, AK 
arsenic 


on page 30). 

Almost 90 percent of all reported seafood-related illnesses 
are the work of relatively few kinds of contaminated fish:* 
* Mollusks (clams, oysters, mussels, and snails), particularly 
when raw. Viral and bacterial contamination can result in symp- 
toms ranging from mild diarrhea and nausea to cramps, fever, 
vomiting and, in extreme cases, death. Hepatitis A and Norwalk 
viruses (intestinal viruses) enter shellfish living in water polluted 
with inadequately treated sewage. When shellfish is handled 
improperly, Salmonella bacteria can multiply to levels which can 
cause food poisoning. (Salmonella can also be a problem in any 
improperly handled fish.) A variety of Vibrio bacteria can infect 
seafood in waters polluted by sewage, as well as unpolluted 
waters. The key to reducing your risk from these microorganisms 
is to avoid eating shellfish raw. 

Although much less common than viral and bacterial con- 
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Vermillion Bay, LA cadmium 


Galveston Bay, TX 
chlorinated pesticides, PCBs 


Matagora Bay, TX mercury 
San Antonio Bay, TX chromium 


‘Copano Bay, TX cadmium 


tamination, paralytic shellfish poisoning (PSP) and neurotoxic 
shellfish poisoning also pose risks. They're both caused by small 
organisms called dinoflagellates, and are a problem in raw and 
cooked fish. PSP begins with tingling and numbness and can be 
fatal. The symptoms of neurotoxic poisoning are similar to those 
of PSP, but they're usually less severe. Most cases of PSP are from 
non-commercially harvested shellfish. 

* Tropical species of fish, including barracuda, kingfish, jack, 
queen triggerfish, and some species of snapper and grouper. 
These are most likely to contain ciguatoxin. Ciguatera is the most 
common form of finfish poisoning in the U.S., although most 
cases occur in Florida and Hawaii. Ciguatera is a public health 
hazard primarily in the Pacific and Caribbean islands. Research- 
ers hypothesize that ciguatoxin, which causes the disease, is 
caused bya type of dinoflagellate ingested by fish when they feed 
on algae in tropical waters. Ciguatoxin is extremely toxic; death 


~—— Charleston, SC 
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St. Andrew Bay, 
Choctawhatchee Bay, FL 


Harbor, Salem snlogee 
PAHs, lead, chromium 


Hudson-Raritan Lee a 
Long Island Sound, NY, New York it, 
chlorinated 


‘Charlotte Harbor, 
Naples Bay, 
‘Rookery Bay, FL 

arsenic 


DDT, PAHs 


occurs in about seven percent of the cases.” Symptoms include 
nausea, diarrhea, tingling of the mouth and feet, numbness, and 
weakness. 

*Tuna, bonito, mackerel, and mahi-mahi. These fish are most 
likely to accumulate histamine when they spoil, which causes an 
allergic-type reaction known as scombrotoxic fish poisoning. 
After ciguatera, it is the most common form of food poisoning 
linked to finfish. Symptoms include nausea, abdominal cramp- 
ing, vomiting, headache, diarrhea, fever, flushing, and rapid 
pulse. Histamine is a chemical formed by the action of bacterial 
enzymes on the amino acid histidine that occurs naturally in the 
flesh of these species. Histamine is not destroyed by cooking and 
can be present without any obvious signs of spoilage. To prevent 
high levels of histamine from forming, these fish must be con- 
tinuously refrigerated or kept on ice. Although the term "scom- 
brotoxic" comes from "Scombroid" fish (a family including tuna, 
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© Eat a variety of fish and shellfish. 


© Whether at the market or in a restau- 
tant, avoid fish caught from nearshore 
waters close to a major city or industrial 


area 


© Buy shellfish only from established, 
reputable sources, since illegally har 
vested shellfish are most likely to contain 
viral and bacterial contaminants. 


© If you catch your own fish, check with 
the state or local health or environment 
department to see if it has issued 
advisories limiting or banning consump- 


tion in the area. 


© If you're pregnant (or think you might 
be} or you're breastfeeding, don’t eat 
bluefish, striped bass, swordfish, shark, 
or any freshwater fish. And to reduce 
exposure to mercury, which is particu- 
larly damaging to fetuses and nursing 
infants, limit your consumption of tuna to 


eight ounces per week. 


® Select young (small) fish, which have 


had less time to accumulate contami- 
nants. 


© Keep seafood refrigerated at 32 to 
40 degrees F or frozen at O degrees F. 
Many refrigerator freezer compartments 
don't reach O degrees F, so don't store 
frozen fish there too long. 


© Trim away the skin, the fatty belly 
flap, and any dark meat before cook- 
ing. That's where the highest chemical 
contaminant levels are found. 


© Keep raw and cooked seafood sepa- 
fate, fo prevent cross-contamination by 
microbes. 


© Use cooking methods that minimize 
your intake of fish fat. Broiling on an 
elevated rack, baking, and boiling in 
water are best, Cut back on sauces 
made from the liquid drippings or 
cooking water. And avoid stews that 
call for whole fish with internal organs 
intact, since toxins accumulate there. 


© Cook fish and shellfish thoroughly. 


Fish must be heated to the core ot 140 
degrees F for five minutes to kill para- 
sites. Steam oysters, clams, and mussels 
for four to six minutes to kill viruses that 
might be present. 


© Minimize your consumption of raw 
and undercooked fish (sushi, sashimi, 
ceviche). Avoid raw shellfish entirely if 
you have chronic liver or kidney dis- 
ease, cancer, diabetes, or any disease 
that impairs immunity, 

© Don't eat the “mustard” (hepatopan- 
creas) in blue crabs or the “tomalley" in 
lobsters, since PCBs and cadmium con- 
centrate in these organs. 
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bonito, and mackerel), scientists now know that other species can 
be affected. 


¢ THE FDA'S ROLE 


The Food and Drug Administration is the primary agency on the 
federal level with the responsibility of ensuring that seafood is 
safe. To protect consumers from tainted fish sold commercially, 
the FDA is supposed to set limits for specific contaminants and to 
remove from the marketplace fish that exceed these limits. For a 
number of reasons, however, the system doesn’t come close to 
safeguarding our seafood supply: 

* The FDA has assigned limits to only a dozen or so of the 
hundreds of contaminants that scientists have identified in fish. 
* Most of the limits the FDA has set are not even legally binding, 
since a 1987 court case ruled that they were not established using, 
rulemaking procedures that allow for public notice and com- 
ment. Until the FDA reproposes these limits and solicits public 
comment, they will not be legally enforceable. 

* Many FDA limits set in the past do not measure up to today's 
scientific standards. After applying current risk-analysis tech- 
niques to data on the effects of DDT and another pesticide, 
dieldrin, on animals, Dr. Jeffrey Foran of the National Wildlife 
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Federation's Great Lakes Natural Resources Center concluded 
that people who consume fish from the Great Lakes at least 
weekly may face excess cancer risks if the fish is contaminated 
even at one-third to one-fifth of the FDA's limit for these pesti- 
cides.* 

*Government inspectors monitor only a tiny fraction of the fish 
and shellfish consumed. According to Ellis Gunderson of the 
FDA, approximately 1,100 20-pound samples of fish were ana- 
lyzed for chemical contamination in 1986, or 22,000 pounds, out 
of 3.5 billion pounds consumed that year. In other words, the FDA 
inspected six pounds of fish for every million pounds eaten. 

* Government regulations are designed to protect average con- 
sumers, not seafood lovers. To make matters worse, the FDA's 
definition of "average" is stingy. For example, the FDA's legal 
limit for PCBs, designed to protect the average consumer, is 2 
parts per million. But if once every 40 days you eat more than four 
ounces of catfish, carp, buffalo fish, freshwater or sea trout, bass, 
chub, bluefish, porgy, drum, or mackerel, you're above average.” 
(One restaurant serving of fish is about four ounces.) 

* Federal regulations apply only to fish and shellfish sold across 
state lines. State and local governments are responsible for issu- 
ing health advisories for consumers of fish caught locally or 
recreationally. These warnings are often ignored. 
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* While the FDA's maximum contaminant levels are supposed to 
protect the consumer's health, by law they also must take into 
account their economic impact on food-producing industries. 


¢ GOOD FISH/BAD FISH 


The nutritional benefits of eating seafood are undeniable. Fish is 
low in saturated fats and (except for fish roe and shellfish) 
cholesterol. Yet it's high in omega-3 fatty acids, which scientists 
are studying for their possible protective powers against heart 
attack and stroke. Seafood is also an excellent source of protein, 
B vitamins, and trace minerals. 

Do the dangers of contamination mean we should ignore 
these nutritional benefits and avoid seafood entirely? In a word, 
no! 

There's no need to stop eating seafood, but you should be 
selective when buying or ordering fish, and you should vary the 
types of seafood in your diet just to be safe. 

Since the open ocean tends to be less polluted than lakes, 
rivers, and coastal waters, fish that live on the high seas — cod 
and haddock, for example — are generally safe choices. Beaware, 
though, that migratory species like bluefish and striped bass are 
frequently tainted with PCBs even if they're caught in the ocean. 
That's because they could well have spent a good portion of their 
lives in polluted inland rivers. 

The fish least likely to have high contamination levels appear 
tobe haddock, pollock, and cod. They're all low in fat, and the few 
tests that have been done have turned up few toxic contaminants. 
Small (young) tuna is also a safe choice, but chances are that large 
tuna has been around long enough to have accumulated high 
levels of mercury. Madeleine Parks of Chicken of the Sea says her 
company monitors the large tuna it catches to ensure that they are 
below FDA limits. So do Bumble Bee, StarKist, Three Diamonds, 
Pan Pacific, and Neptune, according to Randi Parks Thomas of 
the Tuna Research Foundation, an industry group. 

Nearly three-quarters of the U.S. per capita consumption of 
commercially harvested fish and shellfish is made up of canned 
tuna, fish fillets and steaks (mostly cod, flounder, and pollock), 
fish sticks, and shrimp.'” None of these is likely to be very con- 
taminated. 

The species most likely to be contaminated are wild catfish 
(PCBs and pesticides) and swordfish (mercury). (FDA monitor- 
ing has found "farmed" catfish to be far less tainted.) Close 
seconds are carp (PCBs and pesticides) and shark (mercury). 

It's only prudent to minimize your consumption of the 
species most likely to have the worst contamination problems. 
Indeed, prudence, not panic, is the appropriate response to the 
recent spate of bad press about seafood. Consuming contami- 
nated fish is a much smaller risk than, for example, smoking ciga- 
rettes, drinking too much alcohol, or not wearing a seatbelt. 

In short, don't swear off fish. But do minimize your exposure 
to contaminants. ff 
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How To Improv 
Seafood Regulation 


Better standards, monitoring, and inspection can improve the 
safety of seafood. Urge your legislators fo consider the 
following recommendations for improving seafood safety: 


© Federal and state governments should inspect seafood at least 
as thoroughly as meat and poultry. 


© The FDA's monitoring program for contaminants in seafood 
should be scientifically designed to provide basic information 
on how much of which contaminants are in which fish. More 
samples (especially of imported seafood) should be tested, and 
testing for more chemicals is needed. 


© State-oMhe-art risk-assessment techniques should be used to 
establish legally enforceable limits forall contaminants that pose 
potential health risks, 


© State and local fisheries enforcement agencies need to 
impose higher fines and employ more people to prevent illegal 
harvesting of shellfish from polluted areas. 


* Improved tests are needed to determine the presence of 
disease-producing microbes in shellfish waters. 


* The federal government needs more rapid testing methods, 
authority fo embargo suspect seafood, and the ability to quickly 
seize illegal products to protect the public from contaminated 
seafood. 


— lisa Y. Lefferts 
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GARBAGE AT THE 
GROCERY 


A Guide to 
Saner Supermarket Shopping 


by Janet Marinel 


member when smart supermarket shopping meant 
hunting for the best buys and steering your cart away from 
products with unpronounceable ingredients? First we stopped 
trusting our health toa higher authority and became expert label 
readers for lurking cholesterol and additives. Now, with landfills 
overflowing and garbage barges with no place to go, we've got to 
negotiate the supermarket aisles with a sensitivity toward trash. 

Not long ago, I was planning a barbecue, so I headed to the 
food store in search of ketchup, vowing to buy in bulk to cutdown 
on the number of ketchup bottles that might otherwise end up at 
the dump. All could find in the jumbo size, alas, was ketchup in 
some kind of squishy plastic container. After suffering pangs of 
guilt for grabbing bottled water in jumbo plastic bottles, I turned 
toward produce, confident that there, at least, I’d be able to find 
something unprocessed and unpackaged. I walked away with 
corn on the cob — shrink-wrapped on a plastic tray. And I still 
hadn’t reached the checkout counter, where I'd be confronted 
with the moral dilemma of plastic vs. paper bags. 

The American supermarket has become a cornucopia of 
packaging, especially plastic packaging. Time to stop trusting 
“them” to safeguard the environment. Can we individual shop- 
pers do anything about the garbage glut, short of swearing off 
everything that doesn’t grow — unwrapped — in our own 
gardens? What kind of packaging is benign and what's not? Is 
plastic the only culprit? Is the temper tantrum for paper bags at 
the checkout counter worth it? In the interest of smaller landfills 
(and my own sanity), I decided to find out. 


° THE GREAT GARBAGE BINGE 


Nobody disputes the magnitude of our garbage problems. 
Landfills have been the keystone of waste disposal in this country 
for decades; butaccording to the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), more than a third of the nation’s municipalities will run 


out of landfill space in two or three years, half within the next 10 
years. When landfills fill up, they must be closed, and that's left 
local governments scrambling for alternative ways to dispose of 
trash. 

For a while, many local officials flirted with the idea of 
simply switching to incineration as landfills close. But burning 
garbage has a history of air-pollution problems, and the romance 
with incinerators cooled when politicians discovered that none of 
their constitutents wants one next door. 

With landfills and burning in disrepute, there is an emerging 
consensus among government, industry, and the public which 
puts recycling close to the top of a hierarchy of trash-disposal 
options, and considers burning and landfills last resorts. Accord- 
ing to this new way of thinking, “source reduction” — producing 
less trash in the first place — is the way to start dealing with the 
solid-waste crisis. 

There's no way around it: America’s great garbage binge 
must end. Each one of us throws away an estimated 3.5 pounds 
of trash a day. About 30 percent by weight, and an estimated 50 
percent by volume, is packaging. (Food and yard wastes account 
formostof the rest.) Therefore, packaging is logical place to start 
looking for ways to cut down on what we throw away. 

Most of the packaging that ends up in our trashcans comes 
from the supermarket. According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, we spent $32.3 billion on food packaging in 1988, up 
from $28 billion in 1986. Last year, eight percent of the amount 
shoppers spenton food originating in the U.S. paid for packaging, 
and the cost of packaging was up eight percent from the previous 
year. 

According to the experts, approximately 13 percentby weight, 
and as much as 30 percent by volume, of the packaging discarded 
in 1986 was plastic. (These figures seem low to me. In my super- 
market, it’s hard to find many products that aren't packaged in 
plastic.) According to the Society of the Plastics Industry, 12.7 
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The Dawn of Disposables 


billion pounds of plastic resins were used in 1987 for packaging; 
that number is expected to almost double in the next 10 years. 
Much of the growth in plastic packaging has come at the expense 
of materials like glass and aluminum, which are easily recycled. 


° THE PLASTICS FLAP 


It's gotten so that walking out of the supermarket with a 
plastic bag is like announcing to the world that you’ ve committed 
the ecological equivalent of mortal sin. Plastic bags are made of 
the black goo that recently fouled the once-pristine Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, right? And plastic wrap that ended up at the dump 
long before we were born will be there long after we’ve been 
buried, no? Well... yes and no. 

In a 160-page study entitled Wrapped in Plastics, Jeanne 
Wirka, coordinator of the Solid Waste Alternatives Project at the 
Environmental Action Foundation, summarizes the ecological 
case against plastic packaging: “The plastics revolution in pack- 
aging has a dual impact on the environment. Although consum- 
ers rarely make the connection between the everyday plastics 
products and packaging they buy and the growing problem of 
toxic pollution, many of the chemicals used in the production and 
processing of plastics are highly toxic .... Improper land dis- 
posal of hazardous wastes, emissions of toxic chemicals into the 
air, and discharges of toxic industrial effluents into waterwaysall 
threaten public health and the environment at the ‘front end’ of 
plastics production. At the ‘back end,’ post-consumer plastic 
trash is littering our streets, oceans, and wilderness areas, and 
contributing to our nation’s solid-waste crisis.” 

One of Wirka’s most powerful arguments is that the plastics 
industry contributes significantly to this country’s hazardous 
waste problems, and that this is a high price to pay for packaging, 
a product designed to be used once, then thrown away. 

In an EPA ranking of the 20 chemicals whose production 


generates the most hazardous waste, five of the top six are 
chemicals commonly used in the manufacture of plastics for 
packaging, including propylene (ranked first), phenol (third), 
ethylene (fourth), styrene (fifth), and benzene (sixth). Benzene, to 
take one example, an established human carcinogen implicated 
in leukemia cases, is used as a solvent in the production of 
polyvinyl chloride (PVC) and low-density polyethylene (LDPE), 
and as a raw material for styrene, from which polystyrene (PS) is 
made. PVC, LDPE, and PS are used widely in the food-packaging 
industry (see the history of food packaging above). 

For every report that makes plastic packaging look like a 
villain, the industry points to another extolling its virtues. A 
study recently released by the National Association for Plastic 
Container Recovery, a plastics industry group, indicates that 
compared to glass and aluminum, PET, the plastic used for 
beverage bottles, is more energy efficient and creates less pollu- 
tion. The study took into account all energy consumed and all 
wastes produced, from extraction of raw materials, to manufac- 
turing, filling, and shipping, to disposal of the containers after 
they're used, both at current and projected recycling rates. 

The arguments for and against plastics are enough to make 
your head spin: 

¥ Opponents of plastic packaging estimate that as many as 
a million seabirds and 100,000 marine mammals die each year 
after ingesting or becoming entangled in plastic debris. They 
make their point with heart-wrenching photos of seals choking to 
death on plastic six-pack yokes. 

The plastics establishment, meanwhile, publishes essays 
implying that plastic packaging can save human lives. A recent 
article in Modern Plastics magazine (one of a continuing series 
entitled “Plastics: The Solution — Not the Problem”) contends 
that the amount of food that plastic packaging could save from 
spoilage alone makes it an important weapon in the battle against 


hunger worldwide. 


The Plastics Revolution 


* The popular argument against plastic is that it’s not biode- 
gradable, so the stuff in landfills is likely to be around for decades, 
perhaps centuries. However, after digging around at old dumps 
in various regions of the country, Dr. William Rathje, a professor 
of anthropology who heads the University of Arizona at Tucson’s 
Garbage Project, has found perfectly readable newspapers at 
least 30 years old, not to mention perfectly preserved grass 
clippings, hot dogs, and T-bone steaks. In other words, paper and 
other “organic” materials don’t biodegrade quickly in landfills, 
either. 

%* Only their manufacturers believe that the much publi- 
cized new plastics, which are supposed to biodegrade (break 
down when exposed to microbes) or photodegrade (break down 
when exposed to light) can put a dent in landfills. Packagers 
worry that degradable packaging might break down prema- 
turely, shortening shelf life. Environmentalists point out that 
even if degradable plastics worked (they haven't been around 
long enough to tell), they preclude recycling, and therefore do 
nothing to conserve resources and reduce toxic manufacturing 
wastes. 

% Used to be, one of the best arguments against plastics was 
that they can’t be recycled. In the past few years, the industry has 
begun to prove at least some of them can. One percent of the 
plastic used in this country was recycled last year — a recycling 
rate much ballyhooed by the industry, but far behind the rates for 
aluminum, glass, and paper, environmentalists are quick to note. 

Inarecent ad, Mobil, one of the major players in the plastics 
business, compared the industry to “the 20-year-old job applicant 
who is told she needs 25 years of experience.” For an industry 
whose entire history can be measured in microseconds compared 
to paper (first processed in ancient China) and glass (traced back 
to the ancient Egyptians), said Mobil, its recycling record isn’t all 
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that bad. 

Environmentalists counter this “new kid on the block” de- 
fense by arguing that plastics are not truly recycled, since new 
packages are not made from old containers in a “closed-loop” 
process. Old glass, for example, can be used to make new bottles 
an infinite number of times. But PET plastic bottles are turned into 
secondary products like fiberfill stuffing and scouring pads. One 
reason is that, in order to minimize their legal liability, manufac- 
turers would have to demonstrate to the federal Food and Drug 
Administration that recycled plastic food containers are free of 
contaminants — no easy task, since they're dealing with material 
pulled out of the waste stream. What's more, no one has demon- 
strated that it’s possible to recycle the scouring pads and the other 
recycled plastic products once they’re discarded. 

Since old plastic is not turned back into food packaging, 
more virgin resins must be used to make new packages. This is 
one of the most convincing arguments against the frivolous use of 
plastics in packaging. In the dozen orso years since the lastenergy 
crisis, we seem to have forgotten that petroleum and natural gas, 
the raw materials of plastics, are precious resources that will run 
out some day. Why waste them on produets destined to be 
trashed by consumers in a matter of minutes? 

The plastics industry is at its most persuasive when it cites 
ways in which some of its packaging products are better. “In the 
home, break-resistant, shatterproof, and no-spill plastic bottles 
cut down on injuries and clean-ups in the kitchen, bath, and 
garage,” notes “Plastics in Packaging: Performance All Wrapped 
Up,” a Society of the Plastics Industry pamphlet. The pamphlet 
makes the point that plastic containers, lightweight and molded 
to promote easy handling, make it easier for consumers to buy in 
bulk (something I’ ve never complained about while lugging two- 
liter beverage bottles home from food stores). 
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The industry is on shakier ground when it claims that we 
pampered consumers are the ones who asked for plastic bags, 
and foods packaged in plastic that can go from freezer to oven to 
table in record time, without being touched by human hands. The 
truth of the matter is, we got plastic packages because (like the 
plastic grocery bag) they often cost grocers less than, say, paper. 
And we got them because in the competitive world of food 
retailing, grocers find ithard to resist clever marketing gimmicks. 


¢ REJECT, REUSE, RECYCLE 


We may not have asked for these products, but a lot of us 
have gotten used to them. So if we're serious about doing some- 
thing about the garbage problem, we have to change the way we 
shop. 

For starters, we can reject overpackaged products — no 
matter what the packaging is made of. Life without corn on the 
cobin shrink-wrapped cardboard or plastic trays shouldn’ tbe too 
difficult. Buying in bulk can save on packaging — and save you 
money. Conversely, doing without products sold in single serv- 
ings can cut down on waste. The single-serving concept estab- 
lished a foothold in restaurants, cafeterias, and hospitals; today, 
it’s a hot item in supermarkets, from tiny cans of tuna to portion- 
controlled pet food. In addition, food-industry claims to the 
contrary, minimizing consumption of overpackaged ready-made, 
frozen, and microwavable foods probably won’t cause an exis- 
tential crisis for most of us. 

Refillable containers can be reused scores of times. Since ster- 

ing and refilling require much less energy than reprocessing a 
package, refillable bottles are less wasteful than even those that 
can be recycled. Clinking milk bottles in the wee hours of the 
morning may be a thing of the past. But remember, too, when 


trips to the local beverage distributor to drop off and pick up 
refillable beer and soft-drink bottles were standard household 
practice? Most neighborhoods still have beverage distributors, if 
not milkmen, and they usually will even deliver. 

And why waste time arguing the merits of paper over plastic 
bags when, most of the time, bringing a reusable tote bag to the 
market would be no major inconvenience? 

Another good rule of thumb for food shoppers: Recycle as 
much food packaging as possible. Try to buy only products in 
containers that are being collected for recycling in your neighbor- 
hood. Almost all communities with mandatory recycling pro- 
grams collect aluminum and glass, and these materials are also 
accepted by most private or volunteer recycling centers. From foil 
trays to the common beverage can, aluminum is the most valu- 
able of all recyclable materials. Steel cans used for fruits, vege- 
tables, juices, and pet foods are also widely recycled. About 20 
percent of PET plastic beverage bottles were recycled last year, 
thanks to the container-deposit laws in effect in a number of 
states, which make them accessible to reprocessors. A few com- 
munities in states without bottle laws also collect PET bottles, and 
less often high-density polyethylene (HDPE) bottles (used for 
milk, liquid detergents, and bleach) as well. To find out what's 
being recycled in your area, call your local sanitation department 
or recycling center. 

The small but promising efforts to collect plastics for recy- 
cling may come to naught if manufacturers continue to blithely 
introduce complicated multi-materials packages. From juice boxes 
to squeezable bottles, they're another hot item on supermarket 
shelves. A handful of facilities are making plastic lumber using 
mixed recycled plastics (known as commingled plastics in the 
solid-waste business). However, since most recycling technolo- 
gies require that plastics be segregated according to type, or resin 
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—PET, HDPE, and soon—multi-plastic packages likesqueezable 
bottles almost invariably end up at the dump. Shoppers should 
avoid them. 

Buying products in recycled containers is another way to 
demonstrate your support for recycling. One-half of the paper- 
board boxes for cereals, detergents, pasta, and cake mixes are 
made of recycled material, according to the American Paper 
Institute. They can be identified by their grey (not white) interior, 
and often the recycling symbol is displayed on the box (see the 
illustrations below). 
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The trend toward recycled materials is beginning to affect 
other packaging markets, too. Procter & Gamble is selling Spic ‘n 
Span cleaner in 15-ounce bottles made of 100 percent recycled 
PET on the West Coast, and plans to go nationwide with its 
recycled container as soon as production capacity permits. 


¢ GIVE US A BREAK 


Food shopping has gotten mighty complicated. I’ve been 
writing about garbage for more than a decade, and it took me 
three weeks of research to be able to tell the difference between 
polypropylene and polyethylene. How cana harried shopper be 
expected to invest that much time in supermarket shopping? 
Ultimately, it’s up to the industry to provide us with sound 
packaging choices — and up to government regulators to make 
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sure that they do. 

In future issues, we'll tell you more about the range of 
initiatives — from packaging taxes to packaging bans — being 
tried by local officials desperate to reduce the amount of trash 
they must dispose of. But consider, for example, the ordinance 
recently adopted in Minneapolis. It would permit certain types of 
packaging only if the city can work out an acceptable recycling 
program. Since plastics are not among the materials currently 
accepted by the city’s curbside collection program, plastic pack- 
aging is effectively precluded. Legislation to establish a graded 
tax onall packaging materials has been introduced in Massachu- 
setts and New York. A packaging board would determine taxes 
and exemptions for different containers based on reusability, re- 
cyclability, and recycled content. The idea is to make the price of 
a product reflect the costs of disposal. 

Local officials are also hoping that public education can help 
spur us to throw away less. But the individual consumer can do 
only so much and, ultimately, the most important target for 
source reduction is the “source” of the problem — the packaging 
industry itself. Surely an industry ingenious enough toinvent the 
squeezable bottle can design packaging that’s environmentally 
sound! Here are a few modest proposals for all you packaging 
designers out there: 

You have to be a PhD in the polymer sciences to make sense 
of the plastic packaging in supermarkets these days. A plastic 
identification system on labels would make life easier for all of us. 
(Symbols have recently been introduced by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, but they may be misleading. See page 14.) 

That's just for starters. It would be even simpler if we 
frazzled consumers never had to think about whethera particular 
food packaging is an unrecyclable mishmash of materials. Give 
us a break and give us single-material packages, whether alumi- 
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used for frozen food boilin-bag pouches, 
as well as “dual ovenable” trays for frozen 
foods that can be heated in microwave or 
conventional ovens. PET is also used fo 
package items from salad dressings to 
peanut butters, mustards to mouthwashes. 


High 


Packages 


Just when you thought you had a handle on 
PET bottles and PP tubs, the next wave of 
packaging arrived, 

Aseptic packages, made of aluminum 


num or PET, that are easily recycled into new packages. 
Even better, why not reinvent the refillable container? Tradi- 


foil laminated with plastics, won the FDA's 
approval a few short years ago. Yet at 
ready, more than a billion litle, rectangu- 
lar cartons for juices and other drinks 
(known as “brick paks” in trade talk} are 
sold yearly, according to Progressive Gro- 
cer. Applications seem destined to in- 
crease. Puddings and applesauce are al 
ready being marketed in aseptically pack- 
aged cups, in disposable, single servings 
for pampered consumers. 

Multi-resin (multi-plastic) containers are 
another recent development. These pack 
ages consist of several layers of plastic. 
One layer may provide strength; another, 
prevent punctures; still another, protect the 
taste, texture, and flavor of the food and 
prolong shelf life. Each package consists 
of as many as 10 different layers. The 28- 
‘ounce squeezable Heinz ketchup bottle is 
the most notable example. According to 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, after in- 
troducing this product in 1983, Heinz 
picked up several points of market share, 

To the grocer's delight, these products 
can be premium priced because consum- 


ers are willing to pay for the added con- 
venience, Needless to say, the technology 
was quick to spread from the ketchup line; 
there are now squeezable bottles for may- 
onnaise, barbecue sauce, jelly, jam, mar 
garine.... 


tional wine and beer bottles differ only by their paper label. The 
concept could be extended to fruit juices, milk, liquor, and soft 
drinks as well. Such standardized containers could be used inter- 
changeably by different food producers. Impossible in a complex 
consumer culture like ours, you say? Well, Norway and Den- 
mark, countries with two of the world’s highest standards of 
living, allow fewer than 20 types of returnable containers for beer 
and carbonated beverages on the market. 

And it seems to me the time is ripe to bring back packages 
that serve a useful purpose once their life as packaging is over — 
like the jelly jars that doubled as the Flintstone glasses I loved so 
much as a kid. (The fast-food industry already does this on a 


Aluminum 
2% 


* Percentages based on the volume of materials discarded would be a more 
accurate indication of the amount of packaging material that ends up in landfills, 
but these figures are not generally available. It’s estimated, for example, that 
plastic packaging is as much as 30 percent by volume of total packaging in 
municipal solid waste, but only 13 percent by weight. These figures also represent 


limited scale with Ronald McDonald glasses and the like.) the amount of trash after materials were removed for recycling, 
Recycled cereal boxes and Spic ‘n Span containers are cause 

for optimism. But packaging is a profitable business, one unlikely 

to change unless change is clearly in its financial interests, All the 

more reason for us supermarket shoppers to make the right 

choices and keep on the pressure! 


Aluminum — 47% 
For more information: 
Jeanne Wirka of the Environmental Action Foundation can keep you 
abreast of government initiatives to deal with the garbage crisis. Contact 
her at the Solid Waste Alternatives Project, Environmental Action 
Foundation, 1525 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; (202) 745-4870, 


PET beverage bottles — 17% 


Steel cans — 15% 


Glass — 11% 


The Coalition for Recyclable Waste publishes a newsletter on food 
packaging and other solid-taste issues. The coalition also sellsa reusable 
grocery bag made of canvas Write P.O. Box 1091, Absecon, NJ 08201 


* National figures from 1986 Source: Garbage staff research 
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NATURAL PEST 
CONTROLS 


Concern over the health effects of synthetic 
pesticides has led many gardeners to natural pest 
control products, which generally do less 
ecological damage. Natural pesticides, however, 

may be more toxic than you think. 


BY CHERYL BEST 


sed to be, home gardeners had a simple choice. 
They could employ the barrage of pesticides on 
the shelves of local garden centers. Or they could 
opt fora chemical-free garden and hope for the 
best. 

Since only a few natural pest controls were widely available, 
early organic gardeners often fought an uphill battle against the 
endless onslaught of insects, weeds, and diseases. Many invented 
their own concoctions, stuffing every herb and natural substance 
they could think of into the blender, then spraying it on offending 
pests. Gardeners with stronger stomachs (and extra blenders) of- 
ten mixed up slurries of the invading insects in hopes of frighten- 
ing off other unwelcome visitors. The effectiveness of these 
home-brewed pest controls was limited at best. 

Nineteen seventy-six marked a turning point for gardeners. 
That year, at an international conference on entomology, the era 
of Integrated Pest Management was officially proclaimed. Inte- 
grated Pest Management, or IPM, considers the entire garden 
ecosystem to determine the best methods for controlling pests. 
Proper cultivation practices, the relation between pests and their 
predators, and other common-sense techniques are used to sup- 
press pest populations. Toxic controls are employed selectively, 


Cheryl Best is a Cornell University Cooperative Extension 
ssociate with the New York City Urban Horticulture program. 


and only after careful monitoring to determine whether pests are 
present in numbers large enough to damage the crop. 

IPM was quite a radical departure from standard agricul- 
tural practice of the 1950s, ‘60s, and ‘70s, which was based on 
regularly scheduled applications of pesticides (known in the 
trade as calendar applications) to prevent the invasion of pests 
anticipated each season. Since pest populations change and can 
move on from year to year, calendar applications are often 
unnecessary, kill beneficial insects unnecessarily, and add un- 
wanted pesticide residues to produce. Originally developed for 
commercial agriculture, IPM has spilled over into home garden- 
ing 

In fact, we've come so far in the past 13 years that a plethora 
of natural pest-control products for the home gardener is now 
available. The names of the larger companies specializing in these 
natural gardening products — Safer and Ringer are two of the 
best known —are now household words, at least among garden- 
ers who prefer an organic approach. For the past few years, some 
of the products of these larger companies have been for sale at 
hardware stores and nurseries. But the widest choice is still 
available only through mail-order catalogs. (See page 47 fora list 
of suppliers.) Many of these mail-order sources deal exclusively 
in natural gardening products; others are familiar, all-purpose 
gardening suppliers which in increasing numbers are beginning, 
to feature a few natural pest controls in their catalogs. 

Why is the marketing of organic gardening suddenly so hot? 
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How do natural pest controls work? And are they really safer 
than synthetic pesticides? 


¢ A SHORT HISTORY OF PESTICIDES 


Natural pest controls are nothing new. In ancient China, preda- 
tory ants were released on trees to protect them from destructive 
pests. Pyrethrum, a pesticide extracted from the flowers of a type 
of chrysanthemum and still used widely today, was first used in 
Persia in the early=19th century. Rotenone, another pesticide 
derived from plants, came into widespread use about 50 years 
ago, when federal legislation to limit pesticide residues on crops 
was passed. 

It wasn’t until after the Second World War that DDT, which 
had been used so successfully by the military to exterminate body 
lice and malaria-bearing mosquitoes, became the first widely 
used synthetic pesticide, ushering in the era of unquestioned 
reliance on petrochemical compounds. DDT and other syn- 
thetic pesticides were considered modern miracles, 
and as they were derived from petroleum and 
oil was both plentiful and cheap, they were 
inexpensive to produce. The develop- 
ment of these synthetic compounds 
put natural controls on the back 
burner and radically transformed 
theagricultural industry's think- 
ing about eradicating pests. 

The era of optimism over 
petrochemical pesticides was 
relatively short-lived. In 1962 
in Silent Spring, Rachel Car- 
son began calling, public at- 
tention to the ecological prob- 
lems of chemical pesticides. 

By then, DDT and other chlo- 
rinated pesticides, or organo- 
chlorines, were among the 
world’s most widely distrib- 
uted synthetic chemicals. Or- 
ganochlorinesarea class of chemi- 
cal compounds produced by the 
addition of chlorine atoms to hydro- 

carbons; hence the more common name, 

chlorinated hydrocarbons. In addition to 

DDT, they include aldrin, dieldrin, and chlor- 

dane, all used to kill termites until 1984, when an emer- 

gency ban was put on their use. 

Other chlorinated pesticides are still used today, and a few 
are available to homeowners. The main advantage of the organo- 
chlorines is their residual effectiveness, the specialist’s term for a 
pesticide’s ability to persist in its active toxic form for a relatively 
long time, continuing all the while to attack pests. 

Residual effectiveness varies from chemical to chemical, 
even within the same class. The chlorinated pesticides available 
to homeowners for edible crops do not have as high a residual 
effectiveness as the banned compounds, yet they still persist 
longer than many classes of pesticides. Kelthane (dicofol), for 
example, has an approximate residual effectiveness of two weeks 
on plants. Methoxychlor lasts several weeks on plant surfaces 
and lasts an entire season in soil and water. The higher the 
residual effectiveness of a pesticide, the more environmental 
damage it's likely to wreak. 

Chlorinated pesticides are nerve poisons. They disrupt the 
function of the nervous system, mainly the brain, but their exact 


mode of action is unknown. For years, the public assumed that 
insecticides are toxic only to insects. However, many are toxic to 
a broad spectrum of living organisms, from amphibians and fish 
to birds and mammals. 

The original chlorinated hydrocarbons, like DDT, were ex- 
tremely stable in the environment, and highly soluble in lipids 
(fats). Once released into the environment, DDT “flowed” easily 
from the nonbiological, like air and water, to the biological, like 
birds and mammals. What's more, once these compounds were 
absorbed by living organisms, they were magnified in the food 
chain: As higher members of the food chain ate contaminated 
lower members, the food was digested, metabolized, and ex- 
creted — but much of the insecticide was retained. As more 
contaminated food was ingested, the pesticides began toaccumu- 
late, with some devastating effects. 

As DDT accumulated in their tissues and thinned the shells 
of their eggs, causing reproductive failure, populations of os- 
preys, eagles, and other birds relatively high on the food chain 

plummeted, DDT residues have been found in birds 

and seals that never leave the Antarctic, even 

though the pesticide was never used there, 

as well as in most animals around the 

world, including humans. DDT is con- 

sidered a probable carcinogen in 

humans, because in lab tests it has 

caused cancer in at least two 

animal species. DDT was 

banned in this country in 1972, 

Research done on the chlo- 

rinated pesticidesavailable to- 

day indicates that they areun- 

likely to be magnified in the 

food chain. However, it is 

known that all chlorinated 

pesticides or theirbreakdown 

products can be stored in hu- 

man tissues as a result of a 

single large (acute) dose, or 

repeated small (chronic) expo- 

sures, Chronic exposure via skin 

contact, inhalation, oringestioncan 

cause nervousness, weakness, and 

shaking, See "Rating Cancer Risks," page 

42, for a di ion of the oncogenicity of 

chlorinated p. 

Asecond class of synthetic pesticides, the or- 

ganophosphates, came into commercial production in the 1950s. 

They're now one of the largest groups of pesticides in use, and 

include malathion, diazinon, chlorpyrifos, and acephate, toname 

just a few readily available to home gardeners. Each of these 
pesticides is effective against a wide variety of insects. 

Organophosphorus compounds differ from one another in 
many important respects. Although chemically they can all be 
considered derivatives of phosphoric or triphosphoricacids, they 
vary widely in their ability to penetrate the skin (the most 
common means of pesticide overexposure), as well as in their 
levels of toxicity. At one end of the spectrum is the highly 
poisonous insecticide parathion. At the other end is malathion, 
one of the most widely used chemicals by home gardeners, which 
is less acutely toxic than many of the pesticides derived from 
natural sources. Organophosphates also vary in their persistence 
in the environment, but they’re generally less residually effective 
than the organochlorines 

Organophosphates poison by inhibiting cholinesterase, an 
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When you think about the health effects of 
exposure to chemical pesticides, cancer is 
probably at the top of your list. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no simple test thatcan deter- 
mine definitively whether a pesticide does or 
doesn'tcause cancer in humans. Even scien- 
tists disagree on whether individual pesti- 
cides are cancer causers 

Pesticides are rated for carcinogenicity 
(the capacity to cause cancer) by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. The EPA's rat- 
ings are based on years of long-term animal 
studies done by pesticide manufacturers. 
Once the test data is submitted to the EPA, 
it is reviewed by a committee of scientists 
who then vote on the product's carcinogen- 
icity rating. This isa complex task, because 
data on animals must be extrapolated to de- 
termine cancer risk to humans over along 
period of exposure. The committee 
members do notalways agree unani- 
mously on the rating of a particular 
chemical. The final decision is 
made by majority vote 
Rotenone is one pesticide 


enzyme in many tissues of 
the body, including blood. 
Cholinesterase is responsible 
for stopping nerve impulses 
once they have crossed the 
synapses between nerve cells 
and the organs they affect. In 
the absence of cholinesterase, 
nerve cells throughout the insect 
continue to “fire” until the organ- 
ism is essentially “burnt out.” In 
humans, exposure also causes a re- 
duction in cholinesterase, resulting in 


headache, dizziness, weakness, nausea, 
sweating, and other symptoms. Massive expo- 
sure produces more serious symptoms. There's some 

controversy over the cancer risk of particular organophosphates. 


See "Rating Cancer Risks," above. 


Later in the 1950s, another group of pesticides, the car- 
bamates, was developed. They include such well known insecti- 
cides as carbaryl (Sevin), Baygon, and aldicarb (Temik), which 
was recently banned for use on Long Island, NewYork because it 


contaminated groundwater there. 


Like organophosphates, carbamates vary widely in toxicity 
and environmental persistence. Aldicarb, for example, is ex- 
tremely toxic both when ingested orally and when absorbed 
through the skin. It is also quite persistent in the environment, 
hence its ability to contaminate groundwater. Carbaryl, on the 
other hand, has low toxicity and is not readily absorbed through 
the skin, although it is extremely toxic to honeybees and should 
never be used when they are pollinating nearby plants. 

Carbamates are also similar to organophosphates in their 
mode of action. They, too, are cholinesterase inhibitors, but 
because carbamates are broken down in the body more rapidly, 
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on whose carcinogenicity rating committee 
members could not reach o consensus. 
Feeding studies did produce tumors in rats 
However, the majority ruled that rotenone is 
unlikely to. cause cancer in humans 

Home gardeners should also be aware 
of the fact that the EPA has not officially 
evaluated carcinogenicity of many widely 
available pesticides. Only rotenone and 
two of the other pesticides listed on the chart 
on pages 48 and 49 have been evaluated 
for potential carcinogenicity by the agency. 
These are propoxur and benomyl, which are 
rated as probable and possible carcino- 
gens, respectively 


Data on carcinogenicity does exist out 
side the EPA, however, The National Coa- 
lition Against the Misuse of Pesticides 
(NCAMP}, forexample, considers a number 
of other pesticides commonly used by 
homeowners to be cancer risks. After exten- 
sive review of EPA data, epidemiological 
studies, and the general literature on pesti- 
cides, Diane Baxter, staff toxicologist at 
NCAMP, has concluded that dicofol, beno: 
myl, and 2,4-D are human carcinogens, 
and that malathion and glyphosate are 
possible carcinogens. The pesticides on our 
chart which Baxter's findings indicate are 
notcarcinogenic are chlorpyrifos, carbaryl, 
and rotenone — although they may have 
other adverse health effects. (Information on 
the other listed pesticides was not avail 
able.) 


Baxter believes that the EPA's re- 
view process is fundamentally flawed, 
in part because the agency de: 

pends primarily on the data col 
lected by pesticide manufactur- 


— Cheryl Best 


they're called “reversible 
cholinesterase inhibitors.” 
The symptoms of overexpo- 
sure are similar to those of or- 
ganophosphate pesticides but 
don’t last as long; 
cholinesterase recovery may 
take from several hours to sev- 
eral weeks, depending on the 
degree of exposure. Also, the dose 
necessary to cause incapacitating 
symptoms is generally far from the 
lethal dose, whereas the two doses are 


often dangerously close for organo- 

phosphates. But some carbamates are potential 
carcinogens. (See "Rating Cancer Risks," above.) 

The development of pesticides didn’t stop with carbamates. 


In the 1960s, there was a trend toward more specialized pesti- 
cides, and new pesticides are still being developed each year. 

What hasn’t abated is the public’s concern over the unan- 
swered safety questions about pesticides, especially pesticide 
residues in food. According to a Newsweek/Gallup poll, 73 
percent of Americans think we should use fewer pesticides and 
chemicals to ensure safer food, even if it means higher prices. 
Eighty-four percent of those polled by Louis Harris for Organic 
Gardening magazine said they'd buy produce grown organically 
if given the chance. 

And the public's concern has had a real impact on the 
pesticide industry. Increased pressure on legislators has prompted 
more and more stringent regulations — and the pressure contin- 
ues. It now costs approximately $20 to $44 million to develop a 
new pesticide, and there’s always the chance that it will be pulled 
off the shelves after coming to market. More companies are now 
devoting a portion of their research and development dollars to 
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IPM approaches, many of which require less testing and are 
therefore less expensive to develop. The industry has realized 
that the market for natural pest controls is (pardon the pun) ripe 
for the picking. 


e NATURAL CONTROLS 


Safety appears to be the chief reason behind the growing market 
fornatural pest controls, including pesticides derived from plants. 
So the logical question is just how safe are they? 

To answer this question, it’s necessary to define the word 
“safe.” One aspect of safety to consider concerns a pest control’s 
potential impact on the environment. Does it pollute groundwa- 
ter supplies? Does it contaminate the soil? How long does it 
persist in the environment, and is it magnified in the food chain? 
Will it injure or kill fish, birds, mammals, beneficial insects, or 
other non-target organisms? Is it phytotoxic (meaning will it 
damage the plant's foliage)? Much, although notall, of this infor- 
mation is available on product labels. 

The other issue of safety concerns human 
health. How toxic is the pesticide for each 
route of potential overexposure? Expo- 
sure to most pesticides can occur in 
three ways: dermally (the pesticide 
falls on your skin and scalp while 
you're applying it), by inhalation 
(you breathe in the fumes or, 
more commonly, the particles 
of pesticides sold as dusts), and 
orally (you accidentally ingest 
the pesticide). Dermal expo- 
sure is most common; oral 
exposureis the least common 
means of exposure for adults 
but more common among 
children, In short, the ques- 
tion about natural pesticides 
isn’t are they safer, but rather 
in which ways and to whom are 
they safer? 

The next step in assessing 
safety is debunking the popular be- 
lief that organic and natural are syn- 
onymous with safe and wholesome. All 
carbon compounds, including lab-synthesi: 
petrochemical pesticides, are chemically classified 
as “organic.” The word “natural,” on the other hand, includes 
only compounds and products derived or extracted directly from 
natural sources — plants, animals, bacteria, viruses, fungi, rock 
minerals, and so on. But this alone is no guarantee of safety. Ac- 
cording to Paul Schroeder of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Pesticide Division, EPA doesn’t allow the use of the 
word natural on new product labels because it sends such a 
misleading message to consumers. Many of the most poisonous 
chemicals known occur naturally. So when you choose a pest 
control, always concentrate on the product's active ingredients 
(which by law must be listed on any pesticide label) and how 
they work, not on marketing claims. 

Natural pest-control products fall into four broad categori 
according to the way they work: cultural, mechanical, chemical, 
and biological 


Cultural Controls 


These are products associated with the care or culture of a garden 


— natural fertilizers like manure, fish emulsion, and seaweed; 
organic matter; bacteria which help decompose vegetable matter; 
compostactivators, or the microorganisms responsible for decay- 
ing the organic matter in compost piles; and so on. Strictly 
speaking, these products aren’t pesticides because they're not 
specifically aimed at killing or repelling pests. They merely 
enhance your garden environment to ensure healthy plants. But 
good garden culture is considered a pest-control strategy because 
it’s been proven that healthier plants are less susceptible to insects 
and diseases. 

The cultural control products available today are completely 
safe. The question to ask is do they work? 

Since cultural controls are not technically considered pesti- 
cides, they’re not regulated as strictly. Manufacturers can make 
claims that aren’t backed up by the rigorous testing EPA requires 
for pesticides. According to Dr. Norman Hummel, assistant 
professor in the Department of Floricultureand Ornamental Hor- 
ticulture at Cornell University, “Some legitimate natural organic 

products are on the market, but for every good one there 
are probably three or four snake oils.” His advice 
to gardeners: Choose products carefully, 
armed with as much information as 
possible from friends and product re- 
views. “If the product sounds too 
good to be true,” he says, “it proba- 
bly is.” 
If you buy a soil enhancer 
whose manufacturer claimscan 
“pring your soil back to life,” 
or a compost activator claim- 
ing itcan “turn your pile into 
compost twice as fast,” you 
may be paying dearly for the 
same microorganisms found 
ina shovelful of healthy soil. 
They’rejust packaged incon- 
centrated form. If these natu- 
rally occuring organisms are 
missing from your soil, investi- 
gate the cause of their demise 
before adding packaged ones, 
which may otherwise suffer a simi- 
lar fate. Many underproductive soils 
simply need to be aerated, or turned 
over, with some added organic matter. 

There is something to be said for the many 
natural organic fertilizers now on the market. Although ail 
rs, natural or petrochemical, break down into the same 
chemical form before they can be absorbed by plants, only those 

of natural origin add valuable organic matter to the soil. 

As organic matter decays, itadds humus and micronutrients 
to the soil. The more humus a soil contains, the more able it is to 
support plant life. It’s impossible to have too much humus in a 
soil, and it should be added regularly. Organic matter also 
increases the air space in soils, helping dry, sandy soil retain 
water and nutrients, and heavy wet soils to drain better. Soils fed 
only with synthetic fertilizers and no organic matter eventually 
dry up and crack or blow away. This was in part the cause of the 
dust bow! of the 1930s. 


Mechanical Controls 


These are the next line of defense in the battle against bugs. 
Mechanical controls act as physical barriers or deterrents to pests. 
Many have been used by gardeners for centuries with no delete- 
rious environmental or health effects. Netting to deter birds; row 
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covers or cheesecloth to keep leaf sucking, chewing, and mining 

insects from getting to crops; chicken-wire cages to deter deer or 
small mammals; beer baits for slugs; aluminum mulch for aphids; 
plastic and fabric mulches to deter weeds; collars to keep away 
slugs or cutworms; even a jet stream of water to wash insects off 
plants — they’re all mechanical controls. 

Traps are another type of mechanical control. The ones that 
workas simple snares are best for home gardens. One example is 
a board or card painted yellow to attract whiteflies, aphids, and 
other small, flying, insects. The board or card is coated with a 
sticky substance, often tanglefoot, which traps the insects. This 
kind of trap is available ready-made in some nurseries and from 
mail-order suppliers. Similarly, red balls coated with tanglefoot 
are commonly hung in orchards to trap apple maggots. The “bag- 
a-bug” type of trap used for Japanese beetles attracts insects with 
sex hormones, or pheromones. These traps attract more insects to 
your property than they can control. They’re best used for moni- 
toring local insect populations, not controlling them. 

Diatomaceous earth (DE) is used by many garden- 
ers to control a wide variety of pests, including 
slugs, beetles, aphids, cabbage loopers, and 
tomato hornworms. DE consists of the 
skeletal remains of marine diatoms 
and some algae, which when 
ground up form a dust of micro- 
scopic, razor-sharp particles. 

When insects crawl through 
this dust, the particles rup- 
ture their body's protective 
waxy coating. The insects 
lose body water, dehydrate, 
and die. DE can kill benefi- 
cial insects as well as pests. 
So if you're trying to nur- 
ture beneficial insects as a 
means of pest controlin your 
garden, use this product se- 
lectively! You should also 
wear a mask when applying 
the dust, as it’s easily inhaled 
and may irritate your lungs. 

A few mechanical controls are 
regulated as pesticides by the EPA. 

One example is insecticidal soaps, long 
used for pest control and widely available. 
Insecticidal soaps work in much the same way as 

diatomaceous earth, but they’re gentler on bees and other bene- 
ficial insects. Their active ingredient, potassium salts of fatty 
acids, penetrates insects’ bodies, causing dehydration and death. 

The EPA allows the use of insecticidal soaps on many 
and ornamental plants, from lawns to fruit trees. Inse 
soaps control soft-bodied insects such as aphids, mealybugs, 
spider mites, and whiteflies. Their effectiveness varies widely 
and is thought to depend at least partly on the hardness of the 
water in which they’re mixed; insecticidal soaps apparently work 
best in soft water. 

Another commonly used mechanical control is horticultural 
oil. There are two types of horticultural oil: dormant oil and 
superior oil. Both are made of petroleum oils. 

Dormant oil is applied as a spray in early spring, just before 
the buds burst open. It forms an airtight seal over insects emerg- 
ing from their dormant winter state, suffocating them. Dormant 
oil controls scale insects, mites, and aphids. Pure dormant oil is 
nontoxic to mammals, birds, and beneficial insects, but may cause 
damage to plant foliage, so check the label for phytotoxicity. 


Superior oils are lighter petroleum oils applied in mixtures 
with water. They can be used while plants are dormant or in full 
leaf, and therefore control a wider spectrum of insects in their 
crawling stage. Weak solutions of superior oils can be used ona 
wider variety of plants without causing leaf damage. 

Horticultural oils are sometimes fortified with ethion, a 
highly toxic organophosphate which broadens their effective- 
ness. Read the label carefully when purchasing any oil product. 
Natural oil sprays are more difficult to find. The company Inte- 
grated Fertility Management offers a natural horticultural oil 
made from fish oils for use as a dormant oil on fruit trees (see 
suppliers list). 


Chemical Controls 


Determining the safety of chemical controls, even those derived 
from natural sources, is more complex. Natural-chemical pesti- 
cides, like synthetic petrochemical pesticides, are potent poisons. 

Most chemical pesticides of natural origin do less ecological 

damage than the synthetics because they break down 
rapidly when exposed to heat, light, or water. This 
means they don’t persist in the environment 
and are therefore unlikely to contaminate 
water and soil, or to be magnified in the 
food chain. Since they don’ tsurvive for 
long as residues on crops and other 
plants, they often must be applied 
frequently. However, this also 
means that little residue remains 
on crops grown for human con- 
sumption — which is why in 
most states certified organic 
farmers are allowed to use 
natural pesticides. (Regula- 
tions forcertification vary from 
state to state.) 
This might lead you to con- 
clude that these compoundsare 
safe, But persistence in the envi- 
ronment is only one measure of 
the safety of a pest control. 
All pesticides are also rated ac- 
cording to their levels of acute toxic- 
ity: highly toxic, moderately toxic, 
slightly toxic, and relatively non-toxic. This 
isrepresented bya value called an LD50(mean- 
ing Lethal Dose: 50%). It is the single dose (in mg 
per kg of body weight) which, when administered to labo- 
ratory test animals, killed 50 percent of the population. LD50s are 
determined for oral exposure as well asinhalation and absorption 
through the skin. Because the numbers represent single doses, 
they cannot be used to determine chronic toxicity or non-lethal 
health effects. 

It’salso important to note that LD50sare based on laboratory 
testing of the pure active ingredient, not necessarily the formula- 
tion available for sale. For instance, rotenone, a natural insecti- 
cide, has an oral LD50 of 50 to 75 mg/kg — very low, indicating 
that rotenone in its pure form is highly toxic. But the most potent 
formulation available to homeowners is a 5 percent dust, which 
is much less toxic. 

LD50s vary widely from study to study, depending on what 
type of animal was used for the test, as well as the age, sex, and 
health of the animals. Assuming that variables in the laboratory 
are held constant, however, LD50s are a valuable measure of the 
relative toxicity of chemicals. Chemicals with very high LD50s 
(5000 mg/kg and above) are relatively nontoxic; for a lethal dose, 
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an adult male would have to ingest more than a pint of the pure 
ingredient. The labels on products containing relatively non- 
toxic chemicals by law must display the word “CAUTION” in 
bold letters. Pesticides containing chemicals with oral LD50s in 
the double digits (0 to 50 mg/kg) can be highly toxic, depending 
on the formulation. A single taste to a teaspoon of the pure 
ingredient would be lethal. The labels of pesticides containing 
highly toxic compounds must read “DANGER—POISON” and 
include a skull and crossbones. No highly toxic pesticides are 
available for home-garden use; only certified pesticide applica- 
tors are allowed to purchase and apply them. 

Five pesticides in common use today are botanicals, derived 
from plants. In order of lowest to highest LD50, or most toxic to 
least toxic, these are: nicotine, rotenone, ryania, pyrethrum, and 
sabadilla. Sales of these pesticides are increasing, The chart on 
pages 48 and 49 compares the LD50s of these botanicals with 
some popular synthetics, Although all five break down rapidly 
into harmless compounds once released in the environment, a 
few have other safety problems: 
icotine, which is extracted from tobacco plants, 
isa violent poison that injures the human nervous 
system. It’s also toxic to other mammals, as 
well as to birds and fish. Nicotine is par- 
ticularly dangerous because it is a con- 
tact poison, meaning it is easily ab- 
sorbed through the skin and does 
not have to be eaten to have toxic 
effects. A slightly less toxic for- 
mulation, nicotine sulphate, was 
once widely available, but its 
use is now restricted in many 
states, including New York, 
where its sale to home garden- 
ers is prohibited. Pure nico- 
tine is federally restricted and 
illegal for home gardeners na- 
tionwide. Nicotine sulphate, 
sold under the brand name 
Black Leaf 40, killsa broad range 
of sucking insects and larvae, in- 
cluding aphids, leafhoppers, thrips, 
and leaf miners. It also kills benefi- 
cial insects, If it’s legal in your state 
and you decide to use it, wear protective 
clothing and apply with extreme caution. 

* Rotenone is extracted from the roots of 
many plants, and is available as a 1 percent or 5 
percent dust or wettable powder, or asa liquid formulated with 
other botanicals such as pyrethrum or ryania. The more com- 
pounds included in the formulation, the broader its ability to kill 
and the higher its toxicity. Rotenone alone is approved, or “reg- 
istered,” by the EPA for use ona variety of edibles and ornamen- 
tals. It kills many insects, including Mexican bean beetles, cab- 
bage worms, and flea beetles. Itis most commonly available by its 
own name, but also by the trade names Prentox and Noxfish. The 
most powerful of the widely available botanicals, rotenone is 
moderately toxic to humans and many animals, and highly toxic 
to fish and other aquatic life. Therefore it should never be used near 
a waterway. Rotenone is both a stomach and a contact poison that 
slows the breathing and heart rates of many organisms, including, 
mammals. Since rotenone is most commonly available as a dust, 
overexposure is most apt to occur through inhalation. Wear a 
protective mask while applying it. 

* Ryania is made by grinding up the stems of a South 
American shrub, Ryania speciosa. It doesn’t kill insects outright 


butmakes them too sick to eat the treated crop. Of all the botanical 
pesticides, ryania is the most selective, killing only a few pest 
species, including the European com borer, codling, moth, and 
cranberry fruit worm. Combination formulations like Triple Plus 
(Natur-Gro) are effective on a broader range of pests. Like ro- 
tenone, ryania isa contact and stomach poison available asa dust, 
but it is less toxic to mammals. However, it breaks down more 
slowly, so persists in the environment longer. This increases 
ryania’s effectiveness as an insect killer, but also increases the 
possibility that residues will remain on crops. It should be applied 
long enough in advance of harvest to ensure that no residue remains on 
food. This interval varies from crop to crop, but overall safe 
intervals should be listed on the product label. 

¢ Pyrethrum contains active ingredients called pyrethrins, 
which are extracted from the seeds of a type of chrysanthemum. 
It controls dozens of fruit and vegetable pests such as leafhop- 
pers, aphids, and cabbage loopers by paralyzing them on contact. 
Insects must be sprayed directly for the chemical to work, and 
will revive completely if they don’t receive the lethal dose. For 

this reason, pyrethrum is often combined with ro- 
tenone in formulations such as Red Arrow In- 
sect Spray. Those who want a totally or- 
ganic garden should note that formula- 
tions of pyrethrum alone, such as Py- 
renone or Pyrocide, often contain 
the chemical synergist piperony! 
butoxide for increased potency. 
Formulations of pyrethrumare 
relatively non-toxic to hu- 
mans, butslightly toxicto fish 
and other aquatic life, Like 
rotenone, pyrethrum should 
not be used near waterways. 
Pyrethrins should not be 
confused with pyrethroids, 
which are synthetic com- 
pounds and break down 
more slowly in the environ- 
ment, and are more toxic to 

wildlife and honeybees. 
* Sabadilla comes fromthe 
seeds of a South American lily 
These seeds contain toxicsubstances 
which rapidly decompose when ex- 
posed to light. Sabadilla is used to con- 
trol lice, leafhoppers, squash bugs, striped 
cucumber beetles, and chinch bugs. It’s primarily a 
contact poison with low toxicity to wildlife. Usually formulated 
as a dust or wettable powder, Sabadilla is marketed by its own 
name and as Red Devil Dust. It is irritating to mucous mem- 
branes, so use a mask during application to protect your nose and 
throat. Sabadilla does have some residual effectiveness on plant 
surfaces, particularly when used in partial shade, but it does 
break down more rapidly than ryania. Some studies indicate that 
it’s toxic to bees; like other bee toxins, it should be applied during 

evening hours when honeybees generally are less active. 

One conclusion to be drawn from this information is that 
produce treated with botanical pesticides is generally safer for 
human consumption than produce treated with synthetics. 
However, the handling of botanicals during mixing and applica- 
tion is generally just as hazardous as the handling of most home- 
garden synthetics, Nicotine sulphate and rotenone are highly 
toxic, with LD50s lower than those of most commonly used 
home-garden synthetics. Just because something is natural doesn’t 
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mean it isn’t toxic. 


Whether you're using botanical or synthetic pesticides, cloth- 
ing — long sleeves, pants, closed shoes, and particularly hats 
(pesticides are most readily absorbed through the scalp) — are a 
must, regardless of the weather. Heavyweight natural fibers, 
particularly cotton, are best. In fact, the garments that afford the 
best protection, barring expensive rubber suits, are denim jeans, 
shirts, and hats. All clothing should be laundered separately, and 
after each use. 

A great deal of important information about pesticides can 
be found on product labels. Labels include information of crucial 
importance to both the user and, in cases of overexposure, the 
physician. Itisa federal offense to use any pesticide in any fashion 
not in accordance with instructions listed on the label — a fact 
often overlooked by home gardeners. (See “How to Read a 
Pesticide Label” on page 47.) 


Natural pest controls like Bacillus thuringiensis (BT) and B. popil- 
lae (milky spore disease), which have become extremely 
popular in recent years, fall under this category. 

(They control caterpillars and Japanese beetle 

grubs, respectively.) Many scientists and 

environmentalists consider biological 

control the most promising pest-con- 
trol strategy. It’s also the oldest, 
having existed in nature since the 
beginning of time, and withouta 
doubtitis the most complicated 

to use successfully 

Biological controls man- 
age pest populations with 
other living organisms: vi- 
ruses, bacteria, fungi, nema- 
todes, protozoa, and preda- 
tory insects. Some types of 
biological control have been 
embraced widely. For ex- 
ample, many home gardeners 
now routinely purchase lad 
bird beetles and praying mantids 
to control aphids and other pests. 
But other biological controls, par- 
ticularly genetically engineered organ- 
isms, have generated great controversy 
and concern. 

The scientists developing genetically engi- 
neered organisms argue that they're safe because they 
aren't really new organisms but rather existing ones to which 
sections of genetic material have been added. Examples run the 
gamut from tomatoes “innoculated” witha gene from the fungus 
verticillium wilt and therefore immunized against this common 
‘ase, to engineered bacteria which lower the freezing 
point of crops, making them less vulnerable to unexpected low 
temperatures. Many environmentalists fear that the release of 
any new organism, or recombined organism, into the environ- 
ment cannot be adequately tested in the lab to determine its long- 
term safety to the biosphere. Currently, the development and 
testing of genetically engineered pest controls rictly regu- 
lated, and it remains to be seen how many become available to 
home gardeners or farmers. 

The biological controls currently available to home garden- 
ers are very safe. They include the many predatory insects and 
mites available from most natural-gardening suppliers, as well as 
beneficial soil microorganisms (including the Bacillus species 
mentioned above). Some suppliers sell nematodes which they 


claim can kill root-eating worms and grubs. Many of these are 
indeed natural predators of grubs, wire worms, and so on, but 
they may take years to build up in the soil to levels needed for 
effective control. These same organisms proliferate naturally in 
compost piles, and some are present naturally in all healthy soils 
— if pesticides are not used. Suppliers also sell single-celled 
protozoa which control grasshoppers and crickets. 

The vast majority of these products are environmentally safe 
because they’re very host-specific, meaning they'll only attack a 
few pests, sometimes only one pest. So they’ re much less likely to 
kill beneficial insects. However, this also makes them compli- 
cated to use, since you must know which organisms are effective 
against which pests, what kinds of environmental conditions are 
necessary for their survival and reproduction, how their life 
cycles interact with the life cycles of the pests they’ re supposed to 
suppress and the plants they’re supposed to protect, and so on. 
Biological control in the home garden is a challenge and an art; 
simply buying ladybugs and letting them loose in your yard will 

not do the trick. What's more, once you embark upon this 
course, the safety of chemical controls, even those 
of natural origin, takes on a whole new mean- 
ing, since you want to be sure they do not 
harm the beneficial insects you're trying 
so hard to nurture in your garden. 


T.. marketing of organic 

gardening is now a profitable 

business because Americans 

are searching for environ- 

mentally safe alternatives to 

synthetic petrochemical pes- 

ticides. Most natural pest con- 

trolsare less environmentally 

destructive than the synthet- 

ics, including, pesticides de- 

rived from plants. However, 

organic gardening is much 

more than knowing which natu- 

ral pesticide to substitute for which 

synthetic in your garden. Organic 

gardeners must learn how to deal with 

their gardens as complex natural sys 

tems, not isolated plantings. In the words of 

Dr. Gerard Ferrantino, an Integrated Pest Man- 

agement specialist at Cornell University, “The more you 

learn about the system, the better equipped you are to make pest- 
management decisions.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


The following publications are good basic guides to organic gardening 
and natural pest controls: 


*Designing and Maintaining Your Edible Landscape Naturally by Robert 
Kourik. 1986, Metamorphic Press, P.O. Box 1841, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


©The Encyclopedia of Natural Insect and Disease Control by Roger B. Yepsen, 
Jr, 1984, Rodale Press Inc., 33 East Minor St,, Emmaus, PA 18098. 


*Rodale’s Garden Insect, Disease & Weed Identification Guide by Miranda 
Smithand Anna Carr. 1988, Rodale Press Inc,,33 East Minor St, Emmaus, 
PA 18098, 

*Common Sense Pest Control Quarterly, a newsletter published by the Bio- 
Integral Resource Center, P.O. Box 7414, Berkeley, CA 94707. 
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How To Read a Pesticide Label 


BACK OR SIDE PANEL FRONT PANEL 


The pesticide’s common 


Directions for first aid in STATEMENT OF PRACTICAL TREATMENT 


name 
IE SWALLOWED: Speed is imperative. Call a physician or Poison 
case of overexposure Gent Cntr rink or 2 asos of water ang ce ving by ck, lack 
touching back ol treat with fhger. Do not induce vorting ox phe Leaf The chemicals which kill 
anything by mouth to an’ unconscious person. Apply artifical " 
pate rectingaians LON SRN Meck oncety eras Leaf40 the pests, listed as 0 
mada wih cox running water andor due vinegar Do not use aan ercentage of the 
Soap, IF IN EY 25: Flush with plenty of water ical attention F 
iFitation per ia sie J reer SELey: fpanticten 
i i —_— -AUTIONARY STATEMENTS 
Cautions regarding use HAZARDS TO HUMANS AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS + WARNING Sibstaceeiite 
of the pesticide and its May be fatal | swallowed, Inhaled or absorbed though the sin. DO C 
h health h ‘Rot breathe vapors oF spray mist. Do not get in eyes, on skin, or on. formulation which do not 
man health hazards Seiming shea cn cent rocors Ss mabe cine boise ferret an ee 
reuse. Koop éway trom cikiran, domestic animals, and foodstuts r ‘i pe if b 
. a ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS centage only, no 
A list of all known "This product Is toxic to birds and other wildlife. Keep out of lakes, ee a aaa Y 
hazards to wildlife sireams and ponds. Do not apply when weather conditions favor ame 
recedes feet Grit rom eated areas 
neficial insects, IRECTIONS FOR USE i ; + 
Ttis a violation of Federal Law to use this product in a manner incon: Signal word, listed in 
groundwater, etc, plus Benth ctr Tate ltrs clcaios 
i i : To be stored in original container and placed in areas in Be serters 
general instructions for ‘accessible 19 children, PESTICIDE DISPOSAL: Praduct remaining it toxicity: 
avoiding these hazards original container should be disposed of by securely wrapping CAUTION 


original container in several layers of newspaper and discarding in ] i. “to 
trash. CONTAINER DISPOSAL: Do not reuse empty container, Rinse relatively non-toxic or 
thoroughly before discarding in trash. | slightly toxic 
NOTICE: Buyer assumes all risks of use, storage or handling of this | 

product not in strict accordance with directions given herewith. iprecautionsry statements, | WSN 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED ON ENCLOSED INSTRUC- at : i 
TION SHEET. REG, NO, 5867-7 moderately toxic 


Old, by BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS .CO., Chicago, L.60609 00-101 | DANGER/POISON 
- highly toxic 


Detailed instructions on how to mix and apply the pesticide and a list of all pests U.S. Environmental Protection Agency registration number 
and crops for which the EPA permits its use. It is a federal offense to use any (which signifies that the product has been registered with the 
pesticide in any fashion not in accordance with these instructions EPA fonital dex etted on the label) ond 
establishment number (which indicates the faci cs 

Name of the company distributing the pesticide where the pesticide was manufactured) 


Suppliers 


This is a partial list of companies offering a variety of natural pest-control products: 


Green Earth Organics Integrated Fertility Mgmt. Natural Gardening Research Ringer 
0422 144th Street Eost 333-5 Ohme Gardens Rd Center 9959 Volley View Rd 
Puyallup, WA 98373 Wenaichee, WA 98801 P.O. Box 14 Eden Prairie, MN 55344 
(206) 845-2321 (800) 332-3179 Sunman, IN 47041 (612) 941-4180 
Fee cae Free catolog (812)623-3800 Free calolog (includes products. by 
Free "Gardens Alive” catalog Reuter, recently, purchased by Ringer] 
Harmony Farm Service & Mellinger’s, Inc. 
Supply 2310.W. South Range Rd. Nature’s Control Safer Inc. 
P.O. Box 451 Notth lima, OH 44452 P.O: Box 35 189 Wells Ave. 
Graton, CA95444 (216) 549-9861 Medford, OR 97501 Newton, MA 02159 
(707) 823-9125 Free catalog (503) 899-8318 1-800-423:7544 
Catalog, $2 Free brochure Free colalog 
The Natural Gardening Co. 
217 San Anselmo Ave The Necessary Trading Co. 
San Anselmo, CA 94960 New Castle, VA 24127 
(415)4565060 (703) 864-5103 


$1 Catalog, $2 
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TOXICITY OF HOME-GARDEN PES 


PESTICIDES 
SYNTHETIC NATURAL 
Rotenone 
(Noxfish™ , 
Prentox™) 


Propoxur 
(Baygon™) 


Chlorpyrifos 
(Dursban™, 
Lorsban™) 


Diazinon 
(Spectracide™, 
KnoxOut™) 


2,4-D 
(Weed-B-Gon™, 
Weed & Feed™) 


Carbaryl 
(Sevin™) 


Malathion 
(Cythion™ for 
indoor use) 


Glyphosate 
(Kleenup™, 
Roundup™) 


Methoxychlor 
(Marlate™) 


Benomyl 
(Benlate™, 
Tersan 1991™) 


Nicotine Sulfate 
(Blackleaf 40™) 


Ryania 


Pyrethrum 
(Pyrenone™, 
Pyrocide™) 


Sabadilla 
(Red Devil 
Dust™) 


CHEMICAL 
FAMILY 


Botanical 


Botanical 


Carbamate 


Organo- 
phosphate 


Organo- 
phosphate 


Chlorophenoxy 


Carbamate 


Botanical 


Organo- 
phosphate 


Botanical 


Phosphonom- 
ethyl Glycine 


Organochlorine 


Botanical 


Dithiocarbamate 


PRIMARY USES 


Insecticide used primarily on vegetable crops for vari- 
ous beetles & cabbage worms 


Kills many sucking insects and larvae 


Insecticide for cockroaches, flies, & other household 
pests as well as lawn pests 


Insecticide for lawn pests, some house pests, ticks, & 
mosquitoes 


Controls many insects & mites on fruits, vegetables, 
ornamentals, & lawns. Also used on insects in soils & 
indoors 


The most popular home weed killer 


Insecticide used on many fruit, vegetable, tree, turf, pet, 
& flowering-plant pests 


Controls European corn borer, codling moth, cranberry 
fruit worm, & oriental fruit flies on fruit & some vege- 
table crops 


Controls many chewing and sucking insects on fruit, 
vegetables, trees, ornamentals, & houseplants. Also 
controls household pests 


Controls flies, mosquitoes, & fruit & vegetable pests, 
including aphids, many cabbage loopers, leafhoppers, 
white fly, & corn earworm 


Herbicide used to clear brush, control grassy weeds & 
poison ivy, & for spot treatments on lawns 


Controls mosquitoes, flies, ticks, weevils, leafhoppers, 
Japanese beetles, and other insects. Not effective against 
aphids & mites 


Insecticide for vegetable-crop pests, including strived 
cucumber beetles, squash bugs, leafhoppers, & Euro- 
pean corn borer 


Fungicide for use on fruit, vegetables, ornamentals, & 
lawns to control many fungus diseases 
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95-104 


97-276 


300-400 


375-800 


500-850 


750-1,200 


1,000-1,375 


1,500 


4,300 


5,000 


5,000 


9,590 


*An LD50 (Lethal Dose: 50%) is the single dase in mg per ky, 
to laboratory 
determined for oral 
;ption through the skin 
Pesticides with very high LD50s (5000 mg/ 


of body weight which, whe 
led 50% of them. 


, NATURAL VS. SYNTHETIC 


>940 
285 
>1,000 
500-2,000 
455-900 


800-1,500 


>4,000 


>4,000 


>4,444 


>1,880 


>7,940 


>6,000 


Little or 
no reaction 


Little or 
no reaction, 


idmmini: 
LDS 


id above) 


HUMAN EFFECTS** 


Slows breathing & heart rate 
Irritating to eyes 


Injures the nervous system 
Readily absorbed through skin 


Probable carcinogen 
Temporarily disrupts function of 
the nervous system 


Disrupts function of the nervous 
system 


Disrupts function of the nervous 
system 


Irritating to lungs, stomach, & intestinal linings 
Can injure liver, kidneys, & nevous system 


Chronic exposure causes loss of 
appetite & weight, & weakness 


Relatively non-toxic 


Disrupts function of the nervous 
system 


Relatively non-toxic 


Irritates lungs & eyes 


Disrupts nervous system 
Some buildup in fat cells 
Readily absorbed through skin 


Relatively non-toxic 
Irritates mucous membranes of 
nose & throat 


Possible carcinogen 
Mildly irritating to skin, eyes, nose, 
& throat 


are relatively non-toxic, Pesticides containing chemicals with 
ofal LD5Qs in the double digits (0 to 30 mg/kx) can be highly 
toxic, depending on the formulation 

Source: 1988 New York State Pesticide Recommendations, 
Cornell University 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


Breaks down quickly on plants & soil; lasts 
up to one month in water. Highly toxic to 
fish; low toxicity to birds & honeybees 


Breaks down quickly 
Kills mammals, birds, fish, & beneficial 
insects; relatively safe to bees 


Lasts up to one month on plants. Toxic to 
fish & other wildlife; hazardous to honey- 
bees. Some formulations restricted 


Persists up to 1 year in soil 
Toxic to bees, fish, birds, & other wildlife 
Many formulations restricted 


Lasts 1-2 weeks on plants; 2 months in soil 
Toxic to bees, fish, waterfowl, & other 
wildlife 


Persists in water & soil up to 6 months 
Toxic to bees & fish 


Lasts several weeks on plants; 3 months in 
soil. Highly toxic to honeybees; slight 
hazard to birds, fish, & beneficial insects 


Lasts longer than the other botanicals in the 
environment 


Relatively safe to wildlife & beneficial 
insects 


Does not persist long in the environment 
Toxic to fish, honeybees, & beneficial 
insects; low toxicity to mammals 


Lasts longer than most botanicals in the 
environment 

Toxic to honeybees, many beneficial insects, 
fish, & other cold-blooded animals 


Quickly inactivated in soil 
Low to moderate toxicity to fish & wildlife 


Lasts several weeks on plants and longer in 
soil & water. Toxic to fish & bees, little or no 
hazard to birds, beneficial insects, & 
mammals 


Relatively safe to wildlife, but toxic to 
honeybees 


Very persistent in the environment 
Hazardous to fish; relatively nonhazardous 


to honeybees 
Increases in toxicity as it breaks down 


“Only fe ofthe pees on tls art te been CE 
I ace heirs WEUIS UA. Hees ana nicht 
nai sito een neste ob pols 
ripest eager on one A 
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GARBAGE 


ON RECYCLED 


Here's how we decided in favor of the business — 
and the environment. 


BY PATRICIA POORE 


hen yousend 
out a mailing that includes a 
postpaid return envelope, 
you’relikely to geta few strange 
letters back. In 1982 I got one 
witha Minnesota postmark and 
a cow pie inside, carefully 
wrapped in wax paper. I guess 
they didn’t like our offer. 

Amailcampaign* launched 
GARBAGE magazine, and it 
solicited the usual sprinkling of 
nasty (unsigned) responses. One 
person wrote, “I bet you're not 
even going to print this on re- 
cycled paper, and I bet you don’t 
even have the nerve to answer 
me, do you?” Well, I couldn't 
answer because s/hedidn’tgive 
a name or address. But I'll tell 
the whole story here. 

The right answer may seem obvious: An environmental 
magazine should be printed on recycled paper. Magazine pub- 
lishers, however, would think the opposite answer is the obvious 
one: Recycled paper? Not if you want a commercially successful 
magazine that will be found on the newsstand and that will 
attract advertisers. (Maybe this is why the two largest environ- 
mental magazines are printed on premium-grade gloss-coated 
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paper, not on recycled.) 

For most printers, too, the 
answer was obvious: Recycled 
paper is fine for club newsletters, 
but it’s not the right choice for 
larger press runs on web presses. 
(A web press uses rolls of paper, 
not sheets, and the high speed of 
the roll through the press calls for 
paper with excellent tensile 
strength. It also calls for smooth, 
lint-free paper. Recycled paper 
has had a reputation for being 
weak and linty.) 

Aha. So, like everything else 
thatstarts out black-and-white but 
gets a whole lot greyer when it 
meets the real world, our decision 
wasn’t going to be easy. I didn’t 
want my business to die from an 
overdose of higher-moral-pur- 
pose. A dead magazine wasn’t going to be much help toanybody. 

Let me say here that, as a company, we'd already changed to 
recycled paper for all of our one-time-use printing: stationery, di- 
rect mail, media kits, folders, business cards. I certainly believe in 


*also known as junk mail, unless it happens to be something you're 
interested in. By the way, an article examining the environmental 
impact of the magazine industry is forthcoming. 
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recycled paper for 
ephemeral uses. Be- 
sides, much of it was 
sheetfed work. More 
grades of recycled 
sheetfed paper are 
available, printers are 
more used to it, and it 
doesn’t command as 
high a premium as 
does recycled paper 
for web-press. 
However, I'd 
pretty much decided 
that the magazine it- 
self would be printed 
on premium (virgin) 
paper. At an informal 
lunch one day, I real- 
ized Thad a mutiny on 
my hands. Only the 


The publisher in 
me said “no way.” 
Risk being 
dismissed by 
sophisticated 
readers, newsstand 
distributors, and 
potential 


5 associate publisher 
advertisers? Aeeet R mie te 
rest of the staff 

Pay more for wouldn’t hear of it. 


“It’s just too hypocriti- 
call” they shouted. 


inferior paper my 


“Treesarearenew- 
. . . able resource,” I de- 
printer is hesitant — fencea 


“That’s not the 
point. Paper ends up 
in landfills unless it’s 
recycled, and it won't 
get recycled unless 
there's a market for 
recycled fibers. We should put our money where our mouth is 
and help create that market — by buying recycled paper!” 

Now, I thought it was questionable what real impact our 
bimonthly, drop-in-the-bucket usage would make. On the other 
hand, one could argue that while our usage is low in volume, it’s 
high in visibility. A dozen radio interviews, several wire-service 
newspaper articles, and this story attest to that already. 

Tknew I didn’t want to look like a woody ecology journal. So 
I challenged the art director and the managing editor to find a 
recycled and recyclable paper that (1) was bright white and 
consistent in color; (2) had a hard surface with sheen; (3) was 
available for web offset printing; (4) cost about the same as the 
nonrecycled publication-grade papers we'd been considering; (5) 
was acceptable (for quality and mill availability) to our printer. 

It took a couple of months. But they did find a paper every- 
body could live with. The editor in me is very happy with our 
decision and the publisher in me is cautiously optimistic. Like 
other things about this venture, the paper is an experiment. | hope 
we've created a third choice in publication printing: one that 
allows high quality and customer acceptance while at the same 
time allowing a saner approach to use of resources. 

I think other people who order printing would be just as 
happy to specify recycled paper if it were easy to do that. But can 
understand why few people go to the trouble. Quite honestly, I 
doubt we would have considered recycled paper if we weren't 
publishing a magazine called GARBAGE. Because of the subject 
we're covering, our consciousness about such things is high. And 
then there are those: confrontational questions we have to answer. 


to use? 


For others, it will probably take an economic kick in the pants for 
recycled paper to become the standard, with 100% virgin paper 
used more rarely. 

Specifying recycled paper is sure to get less arcane as the 
need becomes apparent. We'll do our part: A future article will 
delve into the topic more extensively. We'll share the technical 
information we learned and list suppliers. 

Let me address three other often-asked questions. Ive been 
asked whether repulping paper doesn’t require chemicals and 
use energy. Yes, deinking and bleaching uses chemicals and 
creates a sludge. Butit’s clear thatrepulping is more efficient and 
somewhat cleaner than producing new paper. And recycling 
paper certainly helps solve the solid-waste cri 

On therecyclability of coated paper: Publication-grade glossy 
papers are coated with a clay-based material that can cause 
problems or add to expense in recycling. Recent advances in the 
industry have made it possible to recycle even clay-coated sheets. 
But the coating presents challenges not faced with uncoated 
sheets. If the coating is not removed prior to repulping, itmay add 
an excessive amount of filler in the recycled product (weakening 
the remilled paper). If the clay is removed (usually during the 
deinking process), it contributes to the burden of solid effluent 
the mill will have to dispose of. 

On inks: For economic reasons linked to environmental 
regulations, most large printers are recycling their inks now. On 
the home front, I walked into the art department one day to find 
Bekka hunched over her PMS book, x-ing out colors. “I don’t want 
to spec toxic inks,” she explained. (Translation: PMS stands for 
Pantone Matching System, an arrangement of numbered color 
chips used to specify colors to the printer.) 

It seems one of our printers had faxed her a memo from an 
ink manufacturer that listed printing inks likely to contain Sec- 
tion 313 chemicals [i.e., Section 313 of Title III of the Superfund 
Amendments and Reauthorization Act, which requires users of 
certain EPA-listed 
chemicals to report 
releases of those com- 
pounds], In printing 
inks, these are most 
often copper- and 
barium-containing 
compounds. So we 
willnot knowingly be 
using inks that con- 
tain compounds 
which have been 
implicated in heavy- 
metals pollution. 

Tcan attest to the 
fact that printing on 
recycled paper has 
saved energy. Mine. 
When an interviewer 
or reader asks me if 
the magazine is 
printed on recycled 
paper — and they al- 
ways ask — I say sim- 
ply “yes.” I'mrather 
relieved I don’t have 
to explain why not, 
instead — though the 
answer, really, is not . 


The editor in me 
said 

“go for it.” Not 
only was it the 
right thing to do, 
but also | was 
cocky enough to 
think we could 
make recycled 
paper look good. 
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ANT 1 


Cellulose Bags 


After reading about the environmental 
problems of plastic packaging, you're 
probably wondering what the more eco- 
logically sound alternatives are. One way to 
avoid using excess plasticin your homeisto 
store food in cellulose bags. Cellulose, de- 
rived entirely from plant fiber, is biode- 
gradable and non-toxic, and keeps refriger- 
ated foods fresh and odor-free. The Earth 
Care Co. makes cellulose food-storage bags 
in three sizes — “spice,” “sandwich,” and 
“bread bag” — with twist ties for fastening. 
They're sold in 100-, 500-, and 2500-bag, 
quantities and are priced from $6.15. Write 
or call the Earth Care Paper Co., P.O. Box 
3335-GM, Madison, WI 53704; (608) 256- 
5522. Free catalog. 


Diaper Alternatives 


During the past 20-plus years, Procter 
& Gamble and Kimberly-Clark, the leading, 
manufacturers of disposable diapers, have 
donea more than successful job selling con- 
venience to parents, in packages labeled 
Pampers and Huggies. Americans spend 
$3.5 billion annually on the 18 billion dia- 
pers that end up in landfills each year. 
Constructed from a variety of plastics, 
single-use diapers take 300 to 500 years to 
decompose. As solid waste becomes more 
and more ofa problem, the need for us tobe 
aware of alternatives becomes clear. 

Unfortunately, the much talked-about 
biodegradable disposables that manufac- 
turers claim decompose in two to five years 
aren'ttheanswer. These new diapers, touted 
as environmentally safe, contain granules 
ofa cornstarch derivative that allegedly at- 
tract microorganisms ina landfilland speed 
the breakdown of a diaper’s plastic matrix. 
However, solid-waste experts like Carl 
Lehrburger at Energy Answers Corpora- 
tion, an Albany-based consulting firm, are 
very skeptical. “The oxygen necessary to 
decompose waste in a landfill is severely 
limited, so the two-to-five year figure is 
probably an underestimation. The issue 
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Reviewed by Ginia Bellafante 
Sun Power 


A few years back, consumers in search 
of solar-powered products had a limited 
variety of items to choose from. But pho- 
tovoltaic technology has developed by leaps 
and bounds, and today some elaborate 
devices are available to consumers who 
want to save energy without giving up the 
convenience of their favorite electronic 
gadgets. Two of the trendier products are 
an outdoor garden lamp and a sports radio 
complete with earphones. Both employ 
photovoltaic panels that absorb sunlight, 
store it in a battery, and convert it into 
electricity, 

The solar lamp is ideal for walkways 
and patios, and saves you the expense of 
running electric cables from your house out 
tothe garden, The lamp should be placed in 
open sunlight (not under trees) and will 
provide approximately five to six hours of 
light per night for an area of several square 
feet. Lamps are manufactured by Chronar’s 
Sunenergy line and available in six-by-six- 
and six-by-twelve-inch panel sizes for $49.95 


ering for Baby's Outings 


thke: tes Chux Disposable Diapers 


A 1959 ad for one of the first disposable 
diapers. 


around diapers needs to be reusability and 
recyclability, not biodegradability,” hesays. 
Lehrburger claims thata potentially smarter 
alternative to the landfilled biodegradable 
would bea flushable diaper consisting of a 
reusable cover and flushable inner pad. 
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and $79.95 at Ace, True Value, and other 
hardware stores around the country. 

The radio, popular among joggers and 
cyclists, requires a three-hour stint in the 
sun every few days to generate enough 
power for four hours of playing time. (It 
also runs on conventional AA batteries.) 
Priced at $39.95, it's available from Solar 
Electric Engineering, (800) 832-1986, 


Flushable diapers aren't yet available, 
but parents have some excellent options in 
the meantime. Bumkins, a Utah-based 
company, is manufacturing a one-piece 
washable diaper that will last through 200 
launderings. It features a waterproof nylon 
cover and absorbant thick cotton padding. 
Order by the dozen in either baby or toddler 
size by calling (801) 465-9330. (Baby size is 
$49.95 plus $2.50 shipping and handling, 
toddler is $69.95 plus $4.00 shipping and 
handling.) Parents should also consider the 
tried-and-true cloth diaper service. Most 
services will drop off clean cotton diapers 
to your home weekly, pick up the soiled 
ones, and save you about $530 over the cost 
of disposables fora standard 30-month dia- 
pering period. Call the National Associa- 
tion of Diaper Services at 1-800-462-6237 for 
a list of diaper services in your area. 

To keep your baby extra dry and com- 
fortable, try placinga breathable woolcover 
over a cotton diaper. Biobottoms makes 
Velcro-fastened, fitted covers that can go 
through about five diaper changes before 
they need washing. Biobottoms, Box 6009, 
3820 Bodega Ave., Dept. GM, Petaluma, 
CA 94953; (707) 778-7945. Free catalog. 
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We congratulate 
GARBAGE: The Practical Journal For The Environment 
on the publication of their premier issue. 


The magazine and its readers are involved in finding solutions to 
environmental problems. So is TRP. To help celebrate this event, we 
have chosen GARBAGE to announce the availability of 3 new home 
environmental test kits: 

+ TRP's Microwave Oven Test Kit 

+ Lead Paint Test Kit 
+ Radon In Water Test Kit 


Just like our Radon Test Kits and Test For Hazardous Elements In 
Water, these kits come with everything included, and no 
additional fees are required. 

We applaud GARBAGE and encourage their readers and advertisers 
to continue their support of this fine publication. 


TRP 


P.O. Box 90069, Pittsburgh, PA 15224 
(412) 687-3393 1 (800) TRP-3393 
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Environmental Tips: 


1. STOP MOWING 
2. TAKE THE PLEDGE 
3. ADOPT 


These are just three of the activities 
you can begin TODAY that will help 
improve, maintain, or restore the envi- 
ronment. In "Regenerating the Environ- 
ment: A guide for doers” you'll find 
dozens of examples, action steps and 
inspiring stories, such as . . . how to 
give up mowing and turn lawn-care 
into lawn art... how a new breed of 
environmentally motivated young 
adults are taking the Pledge of Envi- 


FLY 
CONTROL 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS 
known as 
FLY PREDATORS ® 


SAFEST, most effective way to 
control pest flies. USDA approved, 
these tiny insects are the pest flies’ 
natural enemy. They spend their 
entire lives on or near manure, 
laying their eggs in the pest fly 
pupae, thus halting reproduction 
of pest flies, 

HARMLESS to you oryouranimals. 
EASY TO USE - simply release 
insects in fly breeding areas. Start 
early in fly season for best results. 
INEXPENSIVE: 5,000 (so small 
5,000 will fitin aheaping teaspoon) 
is sufficient quantity for 5 horses 
for one month. $13.20 + $3.00 
shipping. CAresidents add 6% tax. 


ronmentaland Social Responsibility... . 
how you can save a stream, a tree, a 
park or a trail through adoption . . . 
and much, much more. 


Great for neighborhood groups, 
civic associations, small towns, or 
families. ORDER TODAY. SEND NO 
MONEY! We'll bill you $6.95 plus $2.50 
postage and handling, OR mail your 
check for $6.95 and save postage and 
handling charges. 
Send to: 
DOERS GUIDE (GM), Community Regeneration, 
Rodale Institute, 
222 Main St., Emmaus, PA 18098 
Make checks payable to COMMUNITY REGENERATION. 


SPALDING LABORATORIES 
760 Printz Road, Arroyo Grande 
CA 93420 (805) 489-5946 
Free Brochure 


Finally! 
Biodegradable 
Garbage Bags! 


Great, strong bags that disappear 
after you use them .., you help create 
a cleaner environment. 

These bags look and act like plastic 
with one notable exception ... they're 
biodegradable. Because they're made 
with a cornstarch based polymer, 
they will disappear in 2 - 4 years ... 
even when buried. 
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Three convenient si: 
30-30 Gal Large Trash Bags 


30-13 Gal Tall Kitchen Bags 
30-8 Gal Wastebasket Size 


Household Economy Package 
(30 of each size) ... 


BAGS SO STRONG ... 
WE GUARANTEE 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


For 
FREE! Fastest 
We par shivvieg, Service 


when you order \ 


now! Call 
LAAN 1-802-862-2999 


| 
lay State ip 
| 


Item(s) Desired | Qty | Amt. Hating | | 
Large Trash Bags 6195 
Tall Kitchen Bags +03 | 
Wastebasket Bags 195 

| Economy Package 02:60 

| Total Due FREE 


Enclosed is my check for $ | 


Visa/MC Number 
| Exp. Date 


ka te ec a age 
WM eee eterieneente 
beige cas ee 


(Please send $2.00 for catalog without an order.) 


Mail to: Seventh Generation 
Dept#3099246 
10 Farrel Street 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 


Products for a healthy planet. H 
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Non-Polluting 
Cleansers 


Taking.a close look at the 
ingredientsinsome of your 
household cleaning prod- 
ucts can be unsettling. 
Dishwashing liquids, laun- 
dry detergents, floorsoaps, 
and other products are 
generally made withsome 
form of processed petro- 
leum, artificial colors, fra- 
grances, and chemical 
bleaches. These sub- 
stancesare irritating tothe 
skin and detrimental to 
the environment as well. 
The toxin-laden agents 
typically used in cleaning 
products break down 
slowly and often incom- 
pletely, prolonging the polluting effects on 
our rivers, lakes, and bays, endangering the 
plants, animals, and microorganisms that 
live in them 

Ecover, a Belgian-based company with 
a US. distributor, exports a full line of eco- 
logically safe cleaners, all of which break 
down into harmless natural substances 
within three to five days. Ecover replaces 
standard petroleum derivatives with vege- 
table-oil bases, substitutes plant extracts for 
synthetic perfumes, and refrains from us- 
ing coloring agents and dangerous bleache: 
of any kind. Included in the product line: 
laundry powder, dishwashing liquid, toilet 
cleaner, fabric softener, and several other 
items. Look for E er in health food stores 
nationwide or in the Seventh Generation 
Catalog, 10 Farrell Street, Dept. GM, South 
Burlington, VT 05403; (802) 862-2999. Sev- 
enth Generation offers an Ecover economy 
pack for $24.95, which features a sample of 
each product. Catalog, $2 
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Energy-Efficient 


Light Bulb 


There are one or two lights in every 
house that are on for a few hours each day. 
These fixtures are prime candidates for 
compact fluorescent bulbs, which cost more 
intially than standard incandescents, but 
are big energy savers. Compact fluores- 
cents, usually 15 to 18 watts, provide the 
intensity of bulbs in the 60-to-75-watt range 
but draw a fraction of the electricity. They 
have a three-year lifespan (even based on a 
12-hour-a-day usage estimate!) and outlast 
incandescents by about 9,000 hours — so 
you're not only saving energy dollars, but 
the cost of replacement bulbs as well. Be- 
cause of improved colorrendering, the flick- 
ering and eye irritation commonly associ- 
ated with fluorescents is virtually non-e; 
tant in the compacts. The bulbs, manufac- 
tured by Philips, GE, and Osram, range in 
price from $15 to $20 but will pay for them- 
selves after about 2000 hours. Look for the 
bulbs in hardware stores and home centers 
nationwide or call the manufacturer di- 
rectly to find the dealer closest to you. 
Philips: (800) 543-8167, GE : (800) 626-2000, 
Osram: (800) 431-9980. 


Investing with a 
Conscience 


Although ethical investing isn’t a new 
idea, mutual funds devoted exclusively to 
backing socially responsible corporations 
have recently gained unprecedented popu- 
larity. Once regarded as radical and un- 
profitable, “altruistic” funds are now suc- 
ully competing with those that are 
strictly profit-oriented. 

Like other mutual funds, ethical or 
social funds pool individual investments 
together. But unlike conventional funds, 
they buy shares only in companies that 
pursue bright financial futures while work- 
ing for a better world. Prospective compa- 
nies are first subjected to conventional fi- 
nancial screens (research analysts conduct 
detailed studies on a corporation’s prior 
earnings and potential for growth) before 
they are judged for their ethics. The criteria 
typically used to measure a corporation's 
social conscience are its records on environ- 
mental safety, minority hiring and advance- 
ment, and active community involvement. 
Most of these funds will not invest in the 
nuclear-energy industry, nor will they in- 
vest in companies that manufacture alcohol 
or tobacco products, maintain economic 
ties to South Africa, or engage in weapons 
contracts. 

The Calvert Social Investment Fund, 
widely recognized as having the most strin- 
gent ethics-screening practices in the busi- 
ness, places an especially high priority ona 
company’s history of environmental safety. 
Inaddition toapplying thestandard screens, 
CSIF does not invest in the toxic pesticide or 
CFC industries (CFCs, or chlorofluorocar- 
bons, have been linked to ozone depletion 
in the upper atmosphere), nor does it invest 
in violators of EPA regulations or corpora- 
tions involved in criminal or civil environ- 
mental litigation. The fund will, however, 
seek out companies that initiate recycling, 
programs and demonstrate a generally co- 
operative attitude toward healthy environ- 
mental policy. 

Considered a low-risk portfolio, the 
Calvert Social Investment Fund has had an 
impressive 13.2% average annual return 
during the five-year period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1988. For those interested in a less 
conservative venture, the Parnassus Fund, 
rated among the top five of all mutual funds 
for 1988 in terms of net yield, is an excellent 
choice. Contact CSIF at (301) 951-4240 or 
outside of Maryland, (800) 638-6731, or Par- 
nassus at (415) 362-3505 or outside of Cali- 
fornia, (800) 999-3505 for more information. 
Initial investments of $1000 to $2000 are re- 
quired for both funds. 
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Fe every debris-filled 
pond and lake needing 

a clean-up, all over America 
there are teams of volun- 
teers proud to work together 
and lend a hand. Their spirit 
is strong. Their purpose 

is plain: to help make this 
land, our nation, a cleaner, 
brighter place to be. 


At BFI, we're delighted to 
see the happy results of this 
proud new spirit that’s sweep- 
ing America like never before. 

As international waste 
professionals serving the 


industry, and municipalities. 
we approach every job with’ 
the same pride, enthusiasm, 


EVERY LITTLE 
BOOT HELPS. 


and integrity as Ginny 
Roberts approaches hers. 

To all who clean up, swab 
down, paint over, dust 
under, and sweep away... 
our thanks for making 
America glo 


Waste Systems’ 


BROWNING-FERRIS INDUSTRIES 


Proud to Keep 
America Clean™ 


Low-flow Showerheads 


It’s estimated that a typical four-mem- 
ber American household 
uses an incredible 83 


“ gallons of water a day 
showering and bath- 
ing. The severe 


: droughts of the past 
couple of years have 

o underscored the need 
to conserve water. 

One good way to 

curb home con- 

sumption is to re- 

place a conven- 

tional showerhead 

to-in- 
aving 


with an ea: 


stall water- 
device. 
Standard 
showerheads emit 
up to eight gallons of water per minute, 


whereas their water-conserving counter- 
parts generally spout a mere two to two- 
and-a-half gallons perminute. What’smore, 
homeowners receive the added bonus of 
substantial savings at water- and heating- 
bill time, since low-flow heads use up less 
hot water. 

And the new generation of low-flow 
heads provide shower quality equal or su- 
perior to that of conventional heads. The 
high-velocity pulsing jets now used give 
you an invigorating shower, not the timid 
trickle of older models. 

Because many landlords and builders 
have begun installing water-conserving 
showerheads, you may have a water saver 
already and not know it. So before you pur- 
chase one, perform this simple test: Place a 
one-gallon milk jug under your shower and 
turn on the water. If the jug fills in less than 
20 seconds, it's time to switch to a more ef- 


Xeriscaping 


Water shortages in many parts of the 
country have led prudent gardeners to give 
up on their favorite water-guzzling plants 
and turn instead to xeriscaping — the use of 
plants and fertilizers that don’t deplete the 
soil of water. A xeriscaper’s gardenis likely 
to include many of the drought-tolerant 
natives found in the American Southwest 
and other dry, hot climates, Techniques 
particular to xeriscaping include the use of 
mulch to prevent evaporation, and the 
grouping together of plants with similar 


irrigation requirements so that no plant is 
overwatered 

Botanicals, a small Massachusetts- 
based business, is one of the few nurseries 
specializing exclusively in plants adaptable 
to difficult climatic conditions. The peren- 
nials, shrubs, and alpines they carry, many 
of which are little-known or threatened 
species, are all available by mail order. Se- 
lections come from the U.S., Europe, and 
Asia. Botanicals, 219 Concord Road, Dept 
GM, Wayland, MA 01778; (508) 358-4846. 
Catalog, $1.50. 


ficient device 

The heads range in price from about $6 
to $17 (the more expensive models gener- 
ally have flow-rate adjustors) and fit stan- 
dard 1/2" shower arms. Most models are 
brass with chrome plating. The following 
brands provide above-average water sav- 
ings and excellent shower quality: 

* TheNOVA B6401, available through 

Ecological Water Products, 1341 West 

Main Road, Dept. GM,Middletown, RI 

02840; (401) 849-4004. 

¢ The Incredible Head line by Re- 

sources Conservation Inc., available in 

hardware stores and home centers na- 

tionwide. 

* OndineSuper Watersaver,alsoavail- 

able in hardware stores and home cen- 

ters nationwide. 
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When You Subscribe to Sierra, 
Here’ S What You'll Save. 


ecoming involved is a lot easier than you think. 
Six colorful times a year, Sierra brings you closer 
to wildlife, our natural resources, outdoor 
adventure and the threats facing our environment. 
And Sierra involves you. 
With spectacular photography in the tradition of Ansel 
Adams and Eliot Porter. And thoughtful, hard-hitting 
journalism from experts like Pulitzer Prizewinners Jim 
Risser and Susan Stranahan. 
Inside every issue, you'll enjoy in-depth features, news, 
political commentary, photo essays, book reviews, letters, 
and more. 
We'll also show you how to enjoy the best of the natural 
h special features on wilderness, camping and 
. plus regular departments 
on outdoor equipment and natural history. 


world— 
hiking, rafting and canoeing . . 


So subscribe to Sierra. And discover a magazine so 
enjoyable; every issue ie worth saving: 


Saving wildlife and enjoying the natural world 
are important to me, so YES—enter my 
subscription now. 
Please send me: 

C11 Year for only $15 


(6 issues) 


(22 Years for only $26 


(12 issues) 
Name. 


Address. 


City. State. Zip. 


CBill me Cj Payment enclosed 
OVISA CMC card no. 
Exp. 
Send check or credit card billing to 
Sierra, 730 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 


Alllow 6 to 8 weeks for your first issue 


g Sierra. The Natural Resource. 


RESOURCES 


How to Shit In the Woods: 
An environmentally sound 
approach to a lost art 
Se 
by Kathleen Meyer. 77 pages, Ten Speed 
Press, PO Box 7123, Berkeley, CA 94707, 
$7.95 ppd. 


Kathleen Meyer 


It’s not a spoof. It’s a specific, 
helpful how-to guide written after years 
of practical experience. Conversational 
and occasionally very funny, the text of- 
fers advice that’s environmentally sound 
and not at all preachy. Good, clear, perti- 
nent stuff —I wish every how-to book were 
written like this one! 

The book has two points: how to do it 
with dignity and in comfort, and how to do 
it with environmental awareness. “Tragi- 
cally, no longer can we drink from even the 
most remote, crystal-clear streams without 
fear of contracting giardia, a disease spread 
through fecal deposits in or about the wa- 
terways — and a disease unknown in the 
U.S. wilderness prior to the 1960s.” Under- 
lying the practical guidance in this book is 
amessageabout what's happening out there 
in what we used to call the wilderness. 

The author, an outdoorswoman and 
river guide, includes information on such 
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basics as squatting positions, getting above 
the high-water line, and digging a hole. 
Then she moves on to winter and ocean 
disposal, the special problems encountered 
by rock climbers and women, and toilet 
paper alternatives found in nature. Field- 
water disinfection gets thorough treatment, 
as does diarrhea. She explains what condi- 
tions call for “packing it out” and explains 
how to do that. Gross, huh? Yeah, well, not 
as gross as finding the deposits of last 
winter’scross-country skiers when the snow 
melts. 

I wasn’t offended by the title (I had, 
after all, named a national magazine GAR- 
BAGE), but! wondered why the author had 
risked using that word. My reservations 
vanished after I’d read her Author's Note,a 
very rational, thoughtful, and personal essay 
on terminology. Her views about the past 
and future etymology of the unambiguous 
word “shit” are backed up by a four-page 
dictionary defining shit and related expres- 
sions. (Ah, America.) Even more inevitably 
than garbage, shit is here to stay. We'd 
better start thinking about it. 

— Patricia Poore 


Rodale’s Garden Insect, 
Disease & Weed 
Identification Guide 
ee 
by Miranda Smith and Anna Carr. 
Illustrations by Robin Brickman. 328 
pages, Rodale Books, 33 East Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098. Hardcover, $21.95 
ppd.; softcover, $15.95 ppd. 


Every gardener who'd like to go or- 
ganic but doesn’t know how to start should 
buy this book. It'll help you tell good bugs 
from bad bugs. It’s a good field guide to 
weeds and plant diseases, and the latest 
natural controls to keep pests in check. Fifty 
color photos of the worst pests and their 
damage, color photos of common plant 
diseases, and black-and-white drawings of 
insects and the wild plants we call weeds 
make identification easy. 

There’s also a short but healthy dose of 
philosophy: One of the most important 
lessons for new organic gardeners is that 
very few of the “weeds” and insects in our 
gardens pose any threat. They’re not only 
harmless, they’re vital to healthy backyard 
ecology since they aid in the decomposition 
of organic matter, keep weeds in check, and 
pollinate almost every fruit, flower, and 
vegetable. 

— Janet Marinelli 


Blueprint for a Green Planet: 
Your Practical Guide to Restoring 
the World’s Environment 


by John Seymour and Herbert Giradet. 
192 pages, Prentice Hall Press, One Gulf 
+ Western Plaza, New York, NY 10023, 
$17.95 ppd. 


BLUEPRINTS GREEN PLANET 
SCR ACTA GE OS e WORDS AMON 
JOHN SEYMOUR and HERBERT GIRARDET 


Smart alternatives to wasteful living — 
that’s the gist of this comprehensive guide 
by conservationist John Seymourand ecolo- 
gist Herbert Giradet. Each chapter provides 
background information on specific envi- 
ronmental issues such as acid rain, defores- 
tation, and solid waste — to show us how 
we got into trouble, then lists lifestyle 
changes that will lead the way out: cutting 
down on road transportation, requesting 
locally grown produce, recycling house- 
hold waste. 

Congratulations to Seymour and Gi- 
radet for avoiding the doom-and-gloom 
approach to typically depressing subjects. 
Thebook issolution-oriented and the graph- 
ics are lively. Blueprint for a Green Planet isa 
helpful tool for managing the planet. 


— Ginia Bellafante 
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People of the 

Tropical Rain Forest 
SS 
edited by Julie Sloan Denslow and 
Christine Padoch. 232 pages, University 
of California Press, 2120 Berkeley Way, 
Berkeley, CA 94720, $21.95 ppd. 


For many people, the issue of defores- 
tation is inextricably linked to ozone deple- 
tion and global warming, People of the Tropi- 
cal Rain Forest, a collection of essays by 
anthropologists, botanists, and poli- 
cymakers, shies away from a hard-science 
angle and offers an interesting look at the 
effects of deforestation on the indigenous 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Amazon 
basin. The photographsare vibrant, and the 
editors have included a variety of articles 
on the prehistoric occupants of the fore: 
contemporary hunter-gatherer and s 
and-burn societies, local busines: 
the influence of Western corporations in the 
various regions. Many of the essays illus- 
trate the ways that industry and deforesta- 
tion have contributed to the displacement 
of rural populations, but other pieces note 
the more positive effects industrial growth 
in rain-forest regions has had on some 
developing world economies 


— Amelia Burgess 


Beyond 25 Percent: 

Materials Recovery Comes of Age 
— 
by Theresa Allen, Brenda Platt, and 
David Morris. 134 pages, Institute for 
Local Self-Reliance, 2425 18th Street, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20009, $40 ppd.; 
$25 ppd. for grassroots groups. 


This collection of case studies tells you 
which 15 American communities are recy- 
cling the most and why. Woodbury, New 
Jersey, leads the nation with a 50 percent 
recycling rate, followed by Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts, which recycles 49 percent 
of its wastes, according to the authors. (The 
authors are all affiliated with the Institute 
for Local Self-Reliance (ILSR), a Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based research group that spe- 
cializes in energy- and waste-utilization 
programs for community development.) 

TheILSR concludes that recycling glass, 
aluminum, and other packaging materials 
is not enough: Only communities with 
aggressive municipal composting programs 


for yard wastes have managed to recover 
more than 25 percent of their trash. The 
communities studied have also set high 
goals for waste recovery, made recycling 
mandatory, and distributed recycling con- 
tainers to residents. The case studies are 
detailed —some even include a breakdown 
of recovered materials — and each lists 
contacts who can provide further informa- 
tion. 

— Bruno R. Tedeschi 


Complete Trash: 
The Best Way to 
Get Rid of Practical 


g Around the House 


by Norm Crampton. 136 pages, M. Evans 
and Co., 216 East 49 St., New York, NY 
10017, $10.20 ppd. 


COMPLETE 


TRASH 


eile 
ICALLY EVERYTHING 
ear POUND HE HOUSE 


Thisisa “coping with it” book that gives the 
best advice available at the moment, taking 
reality into account. (Many best-case dis- 
posal alternatives are simply not widely 
available yet.) The author is concise and 
friendly, Hearranged his text from A to Zso 
it’s easy to look up your current dilemma. 
(He writes from the point of view of a 
householder, but he’s also Secretary of the 
Institute for Solid Wastes of the American 
Public Works Assn.) 


Complete Trash tells you how to get rid 
of not only obvious bugaboos like car bat- 
teries and oven cleaner, but also dead pets 
and Christmas trees. The “why” behind 
each suggestion is provided. Reference is 
made to recycling, burning, burying 
(landfilling), and composting. The most 
telling thing about the book, however, is 
how often the author is forced to say, “Just 
throw itin the trash.” We have a long, long 
way to go. 

You say you'd be more careful with 
your garbage if you just knew what to do? 
Buy this book; it will lead you on an easy, if 
imperfect, path toward virtue. 

— Patricia Pore 


Rush to Burn: 
Solving America’s Garbage Crisis 


225 pages, Island Press, P.O. Box 7, 
Covelo, CA 95428. Cloth, $22.95 ppd.; 
paper $14.95 ppd. 


Rush to Burn is the result of a six-month 
investigation by reporters at Newsday, a 
New York-metropolitan area daily. The 
book, basically a compilation of news sto- 
ries previously published by the newspa- 
per, assesses the national and global impli- 
cations of the garbage crisis by using New 
York City and Long Island as cases in point. 

“Rush to burn” refers to the tendency 
among local officials to embrace incinera- 
tors as the solution to the garbage crisis 
when landfills close. This tendency is at- 
tributed largely to budget cuts made dur- 
ing the Reagan Administration, which dras- 
tically reduced the number of federal offi- 
cials who could provide local governments 
with sound advice on solid waste. Without 
enough technical assistance from the fed- 
eral government, municipal officials often 
have been forced to turn to private consult- 
ants at companies in the business of con- 
structing and operating incinerators. 

Whileincinerators solve the short-term 
disposal crisis, they have a history of air 
pollution problems, and they produce ash 
that still needs to be landfilled and is often 
toxic. What's more, they need plastic and 
paper to burn efficiently, which means that 
materials which could be recycled end up 
being burned. 

This book is an excellent source for 
municipal officials faced with closing 
landfills, as well as concerned citizens who 
want to know more about incinerators. 


— Bruno R. Tedeschi 
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1. Environmental Tips—A “doer's guide” 
of ideas for your community that build spirit 
and use internal resources. Sample newslet- 
ter and membership information available. 
Great for neighborhood groups, civic asso- 
ciations, small towns or families. Free 
literature. Rodale Institute. 

2. The Diaper Solution — This water- 
proof, washable, all-in-one diaper is the 
solution to the diaper crisis. The only con- 
venient, economical and ecologically safe 
alternative to disposable diapers. Also: “The 
Lost Art of Diapering” pamphlet teaches 
disposable users how to use Bumkins. Free. 
Bumkins International. 

3. Get A Handle On Trash — This bro- 
chure contains tips on handling household 
waste and trash-disposal options, including 
recycling. Published as a public service by 
GLAD*Wrap and Bags and Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc. Single copies free. First Brands 
Corp. 

4. Electricity From Sunlight — A great 
source of power for remote homes, boats, 
and RVs. Sunlight reaching the solar mod- 
ule is instantly converted to DC electricity, 
88-page catalog and design guide available. 
Alternative Energy Engineering. $3.25 

5. Recycled Acid-Free Papers — A com- 
plete selection of the finest recycled papers 
is available in many finishes. Call for more 
information: (800) 543-3297, or for samples 
call: (800) 654-3535. Cross Pointe. 

6. Office Recycling —Complete systems 
for office recycling from desk to dock. 
Unique combination of products and edu- 


CURE) 
REQUEST 

a ee a an a 
Circle the numbers of the items you want. We'll forward your request to the 
appropriate companies. They will mail the literature directly to you...which 
should arrive 30 to 60 days from receipt of your request. Price of literature, if any, 
follows the number. Your check, including the $2 processing fee, should be made 


LITERATURE 


cational materials assist offices in efficient 
internal recycling. Deskside paper collec- 
tion files, intermediate containers. Free 
brochure. Diversified Recycling Systems. 
7. Recycled Gift Wrap —Recycled papers 
can be beautiful as well as practical, Gift 
wrap, greeting cards, stationery, copy pa- 
per and computer papers. Send for free 
color catalog. Earth Care Papers. 

8. Air Purification — Concerns about in- 
door air pollution in homes, offices and cars 
can be put to rest with carbon purifiers, 
water filters and foil vapor barriers. Con- 
structed according to high standards of en- 
vironmental integrity. Free literature 
available. E.L. Foust Company. 

9. Community Recycling Programs — 
One of the nation's largest organizations 
committed to the effective management of 
household hazardous wastes, this company 
has organized collection programs across 
the country. Call toll-free (800) 845-1019. 
GSX Chemical Services. 

10. America’s Garbage Crisis — This fas- 
cinating text explores how we cope with the 
abundance of trash thatis quickly swallow- 
ing our land and polluting our air. “Rush to 
Burn”, 276 pages, is available in paper or 
cloth. Call (800) 628-2828 to order this text 
or 48-page catalog. Island Press. 

11. Recycling Containers — Successful 
recycling is due in large part to using well- 
designed containers appropriate to the dis- 
posed waste. These attractive Cluster con- 
tainers are built to last. Call: (215) 756-4344, 
Windsor Barrel Works. 


out to GARBAGE. 
1. Free 4. $3.25 8. Fi 15. Free 
2. Free 6. Free 10. Free 22. Free 
3. Free 7. Free 14. $2.25 
Total $____ Plus Postage & Handling of $2.00 = Total Enclosed:$___ 
Name. 
Company. 
Address. 
City St Zip. 


Mail to: GARBAGE Reader Service, 123 Main Street, Gloucester, MA 01930 


This card must be mailed before January 31, 1990. 
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SERVICE 


12. Building Products — A comprehen- 
sive selection of state-of-the-art technology 
for energy, water, and soil conservation in 
residential building. Weatherstrips, drain- 
age products, sun-control products. Call: 
(301) 366-1146, Resource Conservation 
Technology. 

13. Fine Papers — High-quality papers 
made with certified recycled fiber content 
are available for stationery, envelopes, 
copiers, laser printers, newsletters and 
brochures. Call for information: (617) 277- 
9901, The Recycled Paper Company. 
14. Biodegradable Garbage Bags — 
These strong bags look and act like plastic, 
but are biodegradable. Your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Call to place an order, (802) 
862-2999, or write for 32-page catalog. 
Seventh Generation, $2.25 

15. Safely Control Flies — USDA ap- 
proved, these tiny, beneficial insects are a 
natural enemy to pest flies. Reasonably 
priced, Fly Predators® are harmless to you 
and youranimals, Free brochure. Spalding 
Laboratories. 

16. Waste Management Consulting —A 
comprehensive approach to solving solid 
waste management problems, specifically 
tailored to your unique needs. Consulting 
Engineers. For information call: (201) 379- 
3400. Killam Associates. 

17. Office Recycling — This company 
designs, installs, and maintains office pa- 
per recycling programs. Preliminary plan 
includes analysis of origins of recyclables 
and cost-benefit analysis. Program design, 
installation, and_post-installation evalu- 
ations ensure a successful program. Call: 
(617) 868-6864. Corporate Conservation. 
20. Safe Household Cleaner — Clover- 
dale cleaner is an environmentally safe 
cleaner that removes grease, oil, tar, mil- 
dew and more. Use on glass, grills, air 
conditioning ducts, whitewall tires. Call: 
(413) 528-5200. The Sprout House. 

21. Recycling Action Kit — Facts and 
success stories to get recycling started in 
your town. Recycle America® is the na- 
tion's largest voluntary curbside recycling 
program.Write or call (312) 572-3060 for 
free kit. Waste Management, Inc. 

22. Responsible Credit Card — Support 
time-tested groups working for peace, 
human rights and a cleaner environment, 
just by using your VISA “card . Write for list 
of organizations supported, or call: (800) 
522-7759. Working Assets Visa. 

23. Home Test Kits — Complete home 
environmental kits are available for testing 
lead paint, radon, and hazardous elements 
in water. Call: (800) TRP-3393. TRP. 
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Information at your fingertips: 
+ WHO can test for radon in your home + 
+ WHAT are the most common pollutants 


Healthy House Catalog 


National directory of residential indoor pollution resources 


+ PRODUCTS + SERVICES » INFORMATION SOURCES + 


To order your copy of the 1990 Healthy House Catalog, (available November, 1989) send $19.95 + $3.00 postage 
and handling to EHW, Dept. G, 4115 Bridge Ave., Cleveland, OH 44113, 


Produced by the non-profit information centers Environmental Health Watch and Housing Resource Center. 


WHERE to order air and water filters 
+ HOW to build a safe home 


"The Healthful 

: Hardware Store" 
Oise Non-Toxic 

was) Cruelty-Free 

é<3 


Environmentally Sane 
It's The Planet, 


Free Catalog! 

It's Our Homes, & It's Our Health, 
We Can't Draw the Line Anymore. 

"Products Towards A Future" 
Baubiologie Hardware 

207 4B 16th Street 
Pacific Grove, CA. 93950 
(408) 372-8626 


No More Roaches! 


New, low cost, safe 
method gets rid of 
roaches easily, 
permanently. 
Guaranteed! 


Call Toll Free: 
(800) 284-7363 


Seabright Laboratories 


4026 Harlan Street 
Emeryville, CA 94608 


THE ORK L 


Gam 


A USDA-approved liquid concentrate that mixes with water and is cost-effective 
A Household and Automotive cleaner/degreaser 


1 gol. of concentrate is priced at $24.95, plus $5.00 shipping & handling. 
__ Total cost: $29.95 


led paper products. 
, greeting cards, 


printing, copy, and computer papers. In 
the U.S. people throw away 100 billion 
pounds of paper yearly, Help us change 
that, Send for our color catalog. 


EARTH CARE PAPER INC. 
Box 3335, Dept. 99 Madison, WI 53704 
(608) 256- 2 


Help for Sick Buildings 


STIMAY HOME INSPECTIONS, INC. 


For o more healthful environment at 
home or at work, arrange for the 
inspection that can make a difference. 
Comprehensive reports on: 
allergen sources, carbon dioxide, 
formaldehyde, combustion gases, 
lead, volatile organics, moisture 
problems, and HVAC issues. 


Jeffrey C. May 
(617) 354-0152 
90 Wendell Street Cambridge, MA 02138 


A"New" Biodegradable 
All-Purpose Cleaner: 
CLOVERDALE 
Non-Toxic, Non-Polluting 
Environmentally Safe 


THE SPROUT HOUSE 


Nome 


40 Railroad Street Dept. GA99 Gt. Barrington, MA 01230 CALL: (413) 528-5200 


“MCSA cccepied 


Total 


Qy 


Address 


Cily St Zip 


WATERSAVING 


TOILETS 


Our distinctive toilets 

can dramatically lower 

water and sewer costs 

while preserving our <> 
precious clean water 

resources. They use 

only one gallon per 

flush, yet work better 

than many standard toilets that use 
three to five gallons. Rough-in meas- 
urements are standard and repair 
parts are available everywhere. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Our revolutionary new EPDM 
membrane roofing system offers 
environmentally- 

safe, trouble-free 

waterproofing for 

flat and low- 

slope roofs. We 

will custom 

make a single 

sheet that you 6 

simply screw in place, yet none ofthe 
screws will pierce the sheet! Existing 
roofs can be re-roofed without nox- 
ious asphalt products. We also fabri- 
cate custom Butyl sheets for garden 
ponds, planter boxes, and other criti- 
cal waterproofing applications. 


BUILDING GASKETS 
Our Swedish EPDM building gas- 
kets make it feasible to build energy- 
efficient houses without spray foams 


containing 


QW ev oczone- 
A A damaging 


CFC's, We 
offer gaskets for mud sills, plates, 
drywall seals, stress-skin panels, log 
joints, and window framing. 


AIR-QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


We offer a variety of products to help 
assure excellent indoor air quality in 
modern homes including ventilation 
systems, air-vapor barrier films, and 
radon mitigation products. 


We offer the nation’s most comprehensive 
selection of state-of-the-art technology for 
energy, water, and soil conservation in 
residential building including weather- 
strips, drainage products, sun-control 
products, drip irrigation systems, and 
high-efficiency glass. When responding, 
please specify items of interest. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
2633 NORTH CALVERT STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD 21218 
(801) 366-1146 


GARBAGE 


Recycling ‘89 And Beyond. 


Eighth National Recycling Congress, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
October 31-November 3, 1989. 


$190 for non-members. 
Call (704) 554-1132 
for further information. 


e guid 


smart kitchen design entitled 
The Smart Kitchen, 
How to Design a Comfortable, Safe, 
Energy-Efficient, and Money-Saving 
Workspace, 


send $17.95 (ppd) to Ceres Press, Dept. 
GM, P.O. Box 87, Woodstock, NY 12498. 
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Cape Cod Ecology Expo. 
Environmentally sound products will be displayed, 
September 9, 1989, 

National Guard Armory, Hyannis, Mass. 


red by the Cape and Islands 


local SelfRelionce Corporation. 
Call (617) 775-9016 
for further information. 
I 
For a free catalog featuring t-shirts 
with environmental messages write, 
Jim Morris Environmental T-Shirts, P.O. 
Box 831, Boulder, CO, 80306. 


BioCycle Northeast Conference ‘89, 
Recycling/ Composting 


egistration 
Call (215) 967-4135 

for further information. 
ee 
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For an excellent book 
‘on natural gardening systems, 
Designing and Maintaining 
Your 
Edible Landscape Naturally 
by Robert Kourik, write Metamorphic Press, 
P.O. Box 1841, Santa Rosa, CA,95402. 
Hardback, $24.95, paper, $16.95. 
a 
In Business Northeast Conference '89: 
Managing By Environment. Meeting for 
small business investors, management 
experts and environmentalists interested in 
environmentally sound business ventures, 
September 11-12, Portland, Maine. 
Sponsored by In Business, The Magazine for 
Environmental Entrepreneuring. Registration 
fee: $150 (after August 31, $175). Call 
(215) 967-4135 for further information. 
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IT WASN'T HIS DRIVING 
THAT CAUSED THE 
ALASKAN OIL SPILL. 
IT WAS YOURS. 


It would be easy to blame the 
Valdez oil spill on one man, Or one 
company. Or even one industry. 

Too easy. 

Because the truth is, the 
spill was caused by a nation 
drunk on oil. And a government 
asleep at the wheel. 

Bid you know that if the 
government raised efficiency 
standards for cars just 1 MPG it 
would save 420,000 barrels of oil 
a day, or about twice the oil lost 


We can shelve Bush's plan 
to lease the continental shelf to 
offshore drillers. We can put 
pressure on Washington to 
tighten auto efficiency standards 
and restore the funding for 
renewable energy sources 
Reagan took away. 

And we can convince U.S. 
automakers to stop pushing large 
cars and muscle cars, and get 
back to marketing more fuel 
efficient automobiles. 


in the spill? Support Greenpeace. 
And that heat escaping dent on fossil fuels and so Because it’s time we put the 
through leaky windows wastes wasteful of the oil we have, more __ brakes on our nation’s oil 
more oil than the Alaskan offshore drilling and disastrous dependency. 
pipeline supplies in a year? oil spills are inevitable. 


What it comes down to is this: But together we can curb 
As long as we are so depen- our dependency on oil. GREENP., EACE 


I’m proud to support the efforts of Greenpeace. Enclosed Name 
is my donation. GM Address 
$100 $50 $30 $20 Other City/State ZIP Code 
We request that you donate $20 or more to receive Please return to: 
the bimonthly Greenpeace magazine. Please allow up Greenpeace USA 
to 8 weeks for your first issue. 1436 U Street NW 


Washington, DC 20009 


Sandwich tray wen 


POLYSTYRENE FOAM 


acing for an early lead in microwave 
food technology, the Campbell’s Soup 
Company established a special unit in 1986 
to explore new product possibilities, After 
months of research, Campbell’s Microwave 
Task Force came up with the frozen mi- 
crowavable soup and sandwich you see 
above. 

Food-industry specialists and consum- 
ers alike apparently think the “Souper 
Combo” is the greatest thing since sliced 
bread. Food Business Magazine deemed it 
one of the five finest products of 1988 (along, 
with].R. Simplot’s Micromagic Milkshake), 
Food and Drug Packaging Magazine awarded 
it “Package of the Year.” And the product 
has done so well in its Midwest test market 
that it will be available nationwide in a 
matter of months. 

The Souper Combo consists of 11.9 
ounces of edible material . . . and six sepa- 
rate layers of packaging, five of them plas- 
tic. It’s precisely the kind of product that’s 
created the municipal landfill monster. 
Americansalready toss 440 pounds of pack- 
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Sandwich wrap 
POLYESTER FILM. 


Soup bowl 
POLYPROPYLENE 


aging per person per year into 
their garbage pails, and the 
amount of plastic packaging, is 
expected to double in the next 
decade, thanks in part to its in- 
creased use for microwavable 
foods. 

Do any of the folks who buy 
the Souper Combo think twice 
about throwing away a polypro- 
pylene soup bowl, two polysty- 
rene trays, a polyester soupbow] 
lid, polyestersandwich wrap, and 
an outer container made of pa- 
perboard for thé sake of a simple 
meal that takes seven minutes to heat and 
probably less time to eat? Not one, we'd 
venture to guess, would wanta new landfill 
or incinerator in his or her backyard. Jour- 
nalists have coined the term “NIMBY” — 
“Not In My Backyard” —for this mentality. 

Campbell’s, meanwhile, reaps the 
profits from the Souper Combo, leaving 


Soup lid 
POLYESTER FILM. 


Soup & sandwich tray 
POLYSTYRENE FOAM 


Outer container 
PAPERBOARD 


taxpayers with the tab for trash disposal. 
We've coined a term for this corporate 
mentality, which enables business execu- 
tives to discount the social and environ- 
mental costs of their products: “NIMBLE” 
— “Not In My Bottom LinE”’ 

It’s time we all became responsible for 
our actions. e 
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Waste Management: 


The World Leader in 
Curbside Recycling. 


Throughout North America, our 
Recycle America® programs are 
turning yesterday’s waste into 
valuable recycled resources. 
Nearly 1 million families volun- 
tarily cooperate in our curbside 
recycling program for old news- 
papers, aluminum and steel cans, 
glass, and plastics. And the num- 
bers are growing daily. 

In San Jose, California, our 
Recycle America program gener- 
ates over 4.4 million pounds of 
material each and every month. 
Nationwide, over one billion 
pounds are reclaimed annually 
by 250 Recycle America com- 
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hold participation and efficient 
performance. 

Putting resources back to work. 
Recycle America processing 
centers are handling high vol- 
umes of recyclable materials and 
speeding them off to markets 
identified by our trained recy- 
cling specialists. This systematic 
approach eases landfill burdens 
and disposal costs. 

Is your city ready to recycle? 
If you live in an area served by 
Waste Management, your com- 
munity leaders may already be 
considering a Recycle America 
program. Your support can speed 


munities. Our curbside recycling system is set- 
ting records everywhere for voluntary house- 
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Helping the world dispose of its problems.® 


up the decision. Call Waste Management’s 
Recycle America Hotline today at 312/218-1760. 


RECYCLEAMERICA’ 
Waste Management Strict 


he young men above, whose pic- 
ture was taken ona chilly November day in 
1935, had no idea they were making envi- 
ronmental history. More likely they just 
considered themselves lucky to have work 
when drought and economic depression 
were devastating the Midwest. But the 
poorly managed cornfield they tilled in 
Madison, Wisconsin, was to become the 
Curtis Prairie (named after botanist John 
Curtis). To this day, the prairie is a model 
for ecosystem-restoration projects across 
the country. 

By the 1930s, America’s 7,000,000 
acres of virgin prairie were all but extinct, 
due largely to agricultural development. 
When the prairie disappeared, so did the 
abundant vegetation that had regenerated 
soil and retained water, protecting the land 
from erosion. 

The restoration began under the 
watchful eye of renowned conservationist 


Aldo Leopold. During the five-year tenure 


Men of the Civilian Conservation Corps, a program initiated during the Depression, break ground 
for the Curtis Prairie 


Gayfeather (liatris pycnostachya) and yellow cornflower are among the native wildflowers that have 
been re-established on the prairie. 


of a young prairie ecologistnamed Theodore Sperry, hired by Leopold 
in 1936, 42 native species were re-established. It was Sperry who discov- 
ered that fire, which had once swept regularly through the plains, is 
essential to the prairie’s survival. Fire removes dead grass and kills 
trees, weeds, and other competitors without destroying roots and seeds 
beneath the topsoil. Since 1950, regularly scheduled man-managed 
fires have helped revive the Curtis Prairie. ‘ 
Today the 60-acre restored tall-grass prairie, maintained by the 
University of Wisconsin Arboretum anda volunteer corps, boasts 300 to 
400 plant species, most of them native. Control of exotics like leafy 
spurge continues to challenge ecologists and botanists. 
; —Ginia Bellafante 4 


Today, man-made fires help regenerate prairie life. GARBAGE @ 
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